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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



The Editor, in laying this work before the pub- 
lic, deems it unnecessary to make any apol<^ 
for rescuing from oblivion those remains of our 
ancient Scottish ballads, which have escaped 
the researches of former Collectors* If, accord- 
ing to some eminent writers, the manners and 
customs of our ancestors be described; — their 
characters and pursuits delineated; — the dispo- 
sitions of the inhabitants, and the prevailing 
superstitions, of. a country but little advanced 
in civilization, be displayed in ancient ballad 
poetry; then, he may be permitted to express 
a hope, that this volume will not be considered 
an useless addition to those collections of Scot- 
tish traditionary poetry already published. 



After the successful and important labours of 

Sir Walter Scott, Mn Jamieson, and others, it 

might have been thought that the harvest had 

been so thoroughly reaped, as to leave but a 

bare and arid field behind. Yet, though the 

collections of those eminent individuals stand 

unrivalled in excellence, and contain the best, 

perhaps, of our ancienlb ballads, the harvest 

was too rich, and the field too wide, not to al* 

low a few scattered patches to escape untouched 

for future collectors to gather in. Whilst, there* 

fore, the works alluded to are chiefly confined 

to the South of Scotland, the present collection 

is almost entirely composed of ballads obtained 

in the * North Countrie,' a district hitherto but 

litt^ explored, though by no means destitute of 

traditionary poetry. 

Although this work may not rank with 
those above mentioned, yet, it is hoped, there 
will be found in it a few ballads not unworthy 
of preservation. They have all been taken 
down from recitation ; and, so far as the Edi- 
tor IS aware, have never before been published: 
and though some of them will be found to be 
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different versioiis of ballade already given to 
tlie public, yet, in general, the diilbrenoe is so 
marked 'and essential, that, in soiHie iiistances, 
werisit not for the similarity of story, they might 
almost rank as separate and distinct composi- 
tiotis.- the samc^ remark applies to miiny En^ 
glkh ballads current in Scotland, which hilve 
assumed a dress and character so different from 
their own, that, but for some striking peculia- 
rities, it would be scarcely possible to discover 
to which country they had originally belonged; 

Such discrepancies, however, are inseparable 
from ballad poetry handed down by tradition, 
more especially when we consider the source 
from which it is generally derived; the com- 
mon people being the usual depositaries of 
our " legendary lore,'* who are apt to alter the 
structure and detail of ballads, by interpolating 
stanzas, curtailing what they do not under- 
stand, and subsitituting whatever may please 
their own fency or caprice, in order to suit the 
dialect, or other circumstances, of local situation. 

But in ai work of this kind, where it was the 
Editor's chief intention, to form a collection 
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of the ballad poetry of the North, he con- 
ceived it would have been improper to ex- 
clude any piece, merely because it may have 
been previously published in another form; es- 
pecially as it showed the state in which trar 
ditionary poetry has been preserved in that 
quarter. But, as it was also ^^ the original de- 
sign of the Editor,'' (to use the words of Mr. 
Jamieson, while engaged in a similar pursuitj) 
^^ in making this compilation, to select not on- 
ly such hitherto unpublished pieces as were 
entitled, by their own intrinsic merit, independ- 
ent of other considerations, to the notice of the 
public; but such also as, by diflPering material- 
ly from the copies already given to the world, 
(even when that differmice exhibited no exam- 
ples of superior excellence,) contributed to il- 
lustrate the state of traditionary poetry in ge- 
neral, and of ballad poetry in Scotland in par- 
ticular; there will be fonnd in this work seve- 
ral popular ditties, the stories of which are al- 
ready known to the admirers of such things, 
although they here appear in a dress entirely 
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new to the mere readers of ancient minstrel- 

The ballads in the present collection are giv- 
en as they were taken down from recitation; 
and though, no doubt, in many respects requir- 
ing emendation, to render them in some in- 
stances more intelligible, the Editor has scrupu- 
lously abstained from taking any liberties with 
their text, farther than merely transponng a few 
occasional words to correct an obyious error 
of the reciter. 

The airs of several of the ballads are given as 
an Appendix. These have been communicated 
to the Editor by a friend who noted them 
down from the singing of those individuals who 
furnished the ballads to which they apply. 
Whether these airs be strictly conform to mu- 
sical principles, it is needless to inquire. They 
are given exactly as thiey have been in use to be 
sung to their respective ballads; and are re- 



« Ballads, vol. 1. p. 80. 
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duoed into Huch. time as best suited the maimer 
of singing them. As they, in general, possess 
that simplicity peculiar to ancient airs, tbey 
seem upon the whole to be worthy of preser* 
vation. 



Edinburgh, Feb. 1827. 



YOUNG RBDIN. 



Trb inttodaeCory nol* to the Mlad «f << Ett4 
Richatd'* In 1^ Moond toIqim cf the fioivhr 
Minstrelsy, mentions that, ^^ There are two bal- 
lads in Mr. Herd's MSS. upon the following 
story, in one of which the unfortunate knight is 
termed Young Huntin. A fragment, containing 
from the sixth to the tenth verse, has been re- 
peatedly published. The best verses are selected 
from both copies, and some trivial alterations 
have been adopted ftt>m tradition." The Editor 
has not seen Mr. Herd's MSS., and has there- 
fore been unable to collate the present copy with 
the two versions mentioned in the above note. 
But, judging of the ballad of Earl Richard^ as 
published by Sir Walter Scott, which, he says, 
is composed ^^ of the best verses," selected from 

A 
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both tbose oopies, the Editor is inclined to be- 
lieve that the ballad of Young Redin differs 
essentially, both in incident and detail from 
either of them. The ballad of Lord William^ 
in the same volume, is evidently founded on the 
same story. 

This copy has been recovered from the reci- 
tation of liGss E. Beattie, of Edinburgh, a native 
of Meams-shire, who sings it to a ^aintive, 
tiiough somewhat monotonous air of one mea- 



YOUNG REDIN. 



Young Redin's til * the huntin gane, 

Wi' therty lords and three; 
And he has til his true-love gane, 

As fast as he could hie. 

^^ Ye're welcome here, my young Redi9» 

For coal and candle licht; 
And sae are ye, my young Redin, 

To bide f wf me the nicht." 



<^ I thank ye for your licht, ladie, 

Sae do I for your coal; 
But there's thrice as fair a ladie as thee 

Meets me at Brandie's well/' 

Whan they were at their supper set, 
And merrily dnnking wine. 



• TO^to f J7u/e-^tay. 



This ladie hm tMo * a sair Akufemf 
And til her bed bas gane. 

Young Redin be bas followed ber. 
And a dowie f man was be; 

He fond hk lrM*h>t« in beir botery 
And tbe tear waa in her ee^* 



Whan he was in her ama 
And gieing her kisses sweet, 

Then oat dis^a tane a Itttk ptakiHGB» 
And wounded him urn i^tfi 



<^ O! lang, lang, ur iM Wifiter nieht^ 

And slawly daws § tbe day; 
There is a slaki Imieht in mj hotter^ 

And I wish he war || away^** 

Then up bespak her bouer-woman, 

And she spak ae wi' spite: — 
" An there be a stain knicht in your hdnet. 

It's yoursel that bas the Wyte %.* 

* Tone — taken, f ^Soitft-'Kla]]. | E ee n^ y o f £>a»f— 4awnB. 

Jf^ar — was. ^ IV^yte — ^blame. 



<^ O heml * Ais deed on me, Meggy, 

O heal this deed OD me» 
The silks tbal war nib^gm fer me gvo Pus^heff 

They sail be Mired fur tlMie." 

<< O I faae iieal'd on my miettfew 

A twalmonth mid a day. 
And I hae limd'4 on my mi8trei% 

Mair than I can say/' 

They've booted himi and Itbey'y^ tpwred hkn^ 

As he was wont to ride: — 
A huntin hoi;)! roond hie neok» 

And a sharp sword by hip «ide; 
In the deepfpt p)aea o' CJyd^^i w^ter^ 

It's there they've made bis bed- 
Sine up besfNik tbe wyUe ppurot, 

As he sat on the tree,-^ 
^^ And hae ye kOl'd him young Redin, 

Wha ne'er had love but thee!" 



• JJea&^HntMMi. f AuOe^Eaitor. 
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^^ Come doun, come doun, ye wylie parrot. 

Come doun into my hand; 
Your cage sail be o' the beaten gowd. 

When now it's but the wand." 

^^ I winna come doun, I canna come doun, 

I winna come doun to thee; 
For as yeVe dune * to young Redin, 

Ye'U do the like to me; 
Ye'U thraw my head sS my hause-bane f , 

And throw me in the sea." 

O there cam seekin young Redin, 

Monie a lord and knicht; 
And there cam seekin yotmg Redin, 

Monie a ladie bricht. 

And they hae | til his true-love gane, 
Thinking he was wi' her; 



* 2)u»e-— done, f Hatise-bane^-'the coUar-boae. | J9ae— >liaye« 



^^ I hae na seen hiiii» young Rediot 

^in yesterday at noon; 
He tum'd his stately steed about, 

And hied him through the toun. 

*' But ye'U seek Clyde's water up and doun, 

Ye'U seek it out and in — 
I hae na seen him, young Redin, 

Sin yesterday at noon.*' 

Then up bespak young Redin's mither, 
And a dowie woman was scho * ; — 

*^ There's na a place in a' Clyde's water, 
But my son wad gae through." 

They've sought Clyde's water up and doun, 

They've sought it out and in. 
And the deepest place o' Clyde's water 

They fund young Redin in. 

O white, white, war his wounds washen. 
As white as a linen clout; 

* iSSbAo— flhey still used in Meams-shirc. 
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But as the traitor the earn near, 
His wounds they gusbed out! 

^^ It's surely baea my lH»uer*woiiiiiii, 

O ill may her betide; 
I n^'er wad * abin hm jQWg Bediii> 

And thrown him in the Clyde.'' 

I 

Then they've made a b^ bwe-Srfi ■ 
The bouer- woman to brin f ; / 

It tuke na on her cliadi^ her eh^i&» 
It tuke na on her ehin» 

But it tuke on the cruel hands 
That put young Redin in. 

Then they'Te tane out the bouer^womaiiy 

And put the ladie in: 
It tuke na on her cheek, her oheek» 

It tuke na on her ebin^ 
But it tuke on the fiiuse, fause j:, arms, 

That yoong Redin lay in. 



• ^od— wocdd. t -Srin— burn. t Faute^hho, 
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YOUNG REDIN. 



Bui therms tkrieB tmfaiet a tadU as thee^ 
Meets me at Brandie's weU. — p. 3, v. 3. 

« In the dark ages of Popeiy, it was a custom, if any 
%DeU had an awfid situation, and was seated in some 
lonely melancholy vale ; if its water was dear and lim- 
pid, and beaatifully margined vnth the tender grass; or 
if it was looked upon as haying a medicinal quality; 
to gift it to some Saint^ and honour it with his name. 
Hence it is, that we have at this day wells and foun- 
tains called, some St. John's, St. Mary Magdalen's, 
St. Mary's Well, &c." — Brands Pop. Antiq. p. 82. 
These wells were the vsivil rendezvous of lovers, who 
attracted by their solitary situatioui and impressed with 
the sacred character which they bore, as being dedicated 
to some holy person, believed that the vows of love and 
constancy breathed beside them, would bum with a 
purer and more lasting &me. 



/ 
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They were also believed to be the favourite hanntt 
of water-nymphs and spirits, who delighted in their 
secluded beauty, and wantoned in thmr limpid streams. 
The reader need scarcely be reminded, that this be- 
lief, which is evidently derived from the heathen mytho- 
logy, is alluded to in the tales of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, and the Monastery. In the latter of these 
(vol. 1, p. 312), the naiad of the fountain is invoked 
by the following charm: — *< He cast the leathern 
brogue or buskin from his right foot, planted himself in 
a firm posture, unsheathed his sword, and first looking 
around to collect his resolution, he bowed three times 
deliberately towards the holly-tree, and as often to the 
little fountain, repeating at the same time, with a de- 
termined voice, the following rhyme:— 

<< Thrice to the holly brake — 
Thrice to the well: — 
I bid thee awake, 
White maid of Avenel I 

<< Noon gleams on the Lake — 
Noon glows on the Fell, — 
Wake thee, O wake, 
White maid of Avenel." 

Bui as the traiior she cam near^ 
His wounds they gushed out. — p. 8, v. 21. 
The superstitious belief that blood would issue from 
the wounds of a murdered person, at the approach, or 
touch of the murderer, is of gi*eat antiquity, and is still 
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prevalent in Scotland among the lo\¥er orders. It was 
the practice, when a murder was committed, and where 
the circumstances attending it were mysterious, or the 
proof doubtful, to have recourse to the ordeal of making 
the suspected person lay his hand upon the dead body, 
in order to discover his guilt; for it was believed that if 
guilty, the wounds would instantly bleed at the touch. 
The ISditor recollects of this ordeal having been prac- 
tised at Aberdeen, about twenty years ago, on the 
occasion of the dead body of a pregnant woman having 
been f ^und in the neighbouring canal. It was suspected 
that she had been murdered by her sweetheart, the re- 
puted father of the unborn infant, who was accordingly 
seized by the populace, and taken by force to the 
place where the dead body lay, in order to undergo 
this ordeal as a test of his guilt. It was said, that as 
soon as he touched the body, blood flowed from the 
nostrils; a circumstance, which, though it may have 
proceeded from natural causes, was decisive of his guilt 
in the eyes of the vulgar. As there was, however,- no 
other /woo/* against him, he was permitted to escape. 

This ordeal was also practised on human hones which 
had remained long undiscovered^ and which were be- 
lieved to be the remains of some one who had been 
murdered and secretly buried. — In these cases, as sus- 
picion could fall on no particular person, the people in 
the neighbourhood were assembled by the civil Magis- 
trate to evince their innocence by this mode of purga- 
tion. — << As the said Andrew Mackie, his wife went 
to bring in some peets for the fire, when she came to 
the door she found a broad stone to shake under her 
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foot^ which she never knew to be loose before; she re- 
solved with herself to see what was beneath it in die 
morning thereafter. Upon the 6th of Aprile, when the 
house was quiet-, she went to the stone, and there 
fonnd seven small bones, with blood, and some flesh, 
all closed in apiece of old snddled paper; the blood was 
fresh and bright. The sight whereof troubled her, and 
being afiraid, laid all down again, and ran to Colline, 
his house being a quarter of an mile distant :*-In the 
middle of the day, the persons alive who lived in that 
bouse mace it was built, being about twenty^eight 
years, were conveined by appointment of the civil 
Magistrate before Colline, myself, and others, and did 
all touch the Inmes, in respect thers was some suspicion 
of seeiet murdw committed ia the place; but nothing 
was found to discover the same.'^'^Teffairs True i2e- 
laH<m cfan AjpparUvmy S^c. 1695. 

The custom of laying the band pa the breast of a 
person who has died from natural disease, (which is 
done by every one who enters the room where the 
corpse lies), is undoubtedly allied to this beUef, and is 
viewed by the vulgar as no idle ceremony. It is be- 
lieved that it prevents one from dreaming of the dead 
person, and it is also practised to show the friendship 
home towards the deceased, as evincing that they had 
no hand in the death. 



EARL RICHARD. 



In Percy's ^ ReU^pes of Anoient EngUth Po»« 
tiy/ iroL 3> will be found a ballad on the same 
dttbject ag the praMiit, under the title of Tim 
lSfii^mdShtpker4fsJ)aaght8r. 'Thkbailad*' 
iaya Vt&ny, * giyon team aa old Uaok-letter 
copy with 'some oorree&ms^ was fofpahx in 
the time «f Que^i FJiTahedi^ beung uiiially 
printed with her psctore before it^ as Heame in- 
fortna tis in ys preface to ^ OuL Newbrig. Hiat. 
Oton/ 1719, 9vo* vol. 1. p. Ixx.— It is quoted 
in Fletcher's Comedy of the Ptlgtimy act IV. se* 
1/ The Editor has fortunately proeured from 
recitation Ihrde difiereni versions of this ballad 
m a Scottish dress. Two of these diflfering only 
in the number ct stomas, and some triviid 
points, are hete ineorpoisted, under the title 
of Earl Richard. No other liberty is tsfasi 
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with the text, but merely transferring a few 
verses of the one copy to the other, to render it 
more complete and connected in its detail. The 
third version, entitled The SbepherdCs Dodder^ 
being somewhat different in its text, and having 
the very common chorus of Diddle, diddle^ Sfc. 
accompanying each verse in singing, is also 
inserted at the end of this copy. 

The artifices which the lady practises to 
maintain the character of a ^^ beggar's brat," 
and the lively description which she gives of the 
'< gentle craft," are kept up with great spirit 
and &ndy. The English copy, which is decid- 
edly inferior, both in poetical composition and 
archness of humour, is entirely destitute of this 
part, even in allusion. The Scottish language 
has given such a playful naivete to these ballads, 
that one would be apt to suppose that version 
to be the original, were it not that the invariable 
use of English titles, which are retained in all 
the Scottish copies, betrays the ballad to have 
emanated from the south, although it has other- 
wise assumed the character of a northern pro- 
duction. 



EARL RICHARD. 



There was a shepherd's dochter * 

Kept sheep on yonder hiU; 
Bye cam a knicht firae the king's court, 

And he wad hae his will. 

Whan he had got his wills o' her. 

His will as he has tane; — 
'^ Wad ye be sae gnde and kind, 
As tell to nae your name?" 

^^ Some ca's me Jock, some ca's me John, 

So9ie disna kenf my name; 
But whan I'm in the king's court, 
Mitchcock is my name." 



* Dochter — daughter. f Ditna ^en-— do not knew. 
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'^ Mitefacock! hey!" the lady did say. 

And spelt it oure again; — 
^^ If that's your name in the latm tongue, 

Earl Richard is your name!" 

O jumpt he upon his horse, 

And said he wad gae ride; 
Kilted* she her green claithing, 

And said she wad na bide. 

And he was never sue discMet^ 
As bid her loupf on and ride; 

And she was ne'er sae meanly bred, 
As for to bid him bide. 

And whan they cam to yon water^ 
It was running like a flude;-«- 
^^ I've learnt it in my mither's bouer, 
I've learnt it for my gude, 
That I can soum X this wan $ water, 
Like a fish in a flude» 



* XUted — tacked up. f Lotqt — jump. f ;9otMi«-l^wim. 

§ iTan^-dlark-eoloured. 
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I've learnt it in my iiiliher'B boner, 

I've learnt it for my better, 
And I will 8oum this wan water, 

As tho" I was ane otter.^ 

'^ Jump on behind, ye weill-fiiur'd may*. 

Or do ye chuse to ride?" 
^^ No, thank ye, sir,'' the ladjr said, 

^^ I wad rather chuse to wydef ;"-^ 
And afore that he was mid-water. 
She was at the ither sick. 

^^ Turn back, turn back, ye weiU-&iur'd mayy 
My heart will bink in three;"— ^ 

'^ And sae did mine on yon bonnie hill-side, 
Whan ye wad na let me be." 

'^ Whare gat ye that g»y claitfu^g, 

This day I see on thee?" 
^^My mither was a gude milk-nurse, 

And a gude nouriee was- she. 
She nurs'd the Earl q^ SfcoekfcMrdTs ae doefaterf. 

And gat a' this te -*^ ** 



* Weairfaur*d may — handaome maid . f Wyde^-^wde. 
^ M <i9eA<er— only daughter. 
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Whan she cam to the king's court, 

She rappit wi' a ring;' 
Sae ready was the king himseP 

To lat the lady in. 

" Gude day, gude day, my liege the king, 
Gude day, gude day, to thee;" 

« Gude day," quo' he, " my lady feir. 
What is't ye want wi' me?" 

" There is a knicht into your court, 

This day has robbed me;" — 
" O has he tane your gowd," he says, 
" Or has he tane your fee?" 

« He has na tane my gowd," she says, 
" Nor yet has he my fee; 
But he has tane my maiden-head, 
The flower o' my bodie." 

^< O gin* he be a single man, 

His body ril gie thee; 
But gin he be a married man, 
I'll hang him on a tree." 

♦ Gtn— if . 
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Then out bespak the queen herseP, 

Wha sat by the king's knee: — 
^^ There's na a knicht in a' our court 
Wad hae dune that to thee. 

Unless it war my brither. Earl Richard, 
And forbid it, it war he! 

^^ Wad ye ken your fause love, 
Amang a hundred men?" 
*^ I wad," said the bonnie ladie, 
'^ Amang five hundred and ten/' 

The king made a' his merry men pass. 

By ane, by twa, and three; 
Earl Richard us'd to be the first man. 

But was hindmost man that day. 



He cam hauping* on ae foot, 
And winking wi' ae ee; — 
^^Ha! ha!" cried the bonnie ladie, 
^^ That same young man arc ye. 
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* Haupin^^— limping. 
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He has pou'd* out a hundred pounds, 
Weel lockitt in a glove; — 
^^ Gin ye be a cburteous may, 
Ye'U chose anither love." 

^^What care I for your hundred pounds? 

Nae mair than ye wad for mine; 
What's a hundred pounds to me, 
To a marriage wi' a king! 

*^ril hae nane o« your gowd. 
Nor either o' your fee; 
But I will hae your ain bodie, 
The king haa grantit me." 

^^O was ye gentle gotten, maid? 

Or was ye gentle bom? 
Or hae ye onie gerssij: growin'? 

Or hae ye onie com? 

Or hae ye onie lands or rents, 
Lying at libertie? 

* Pou*c^-pulled. f ZfldU^— endoeed. } Ger m g ma* 
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Or hae ye oilie edttcaCioii^ 
To dance alang wi* me?*^ 

'^ I was na gentle gotten, madam, 

Nor was I gentle bom; 
Neither hae I gerss growin', 
Nor hae I onie com. 

^' I hae na onie lands or rents, 

Lying at libertie; 
Nor hae I onie education, 
To dance alang wi' thee/' 

Whan the marriage it was oore, 

And ilk ane took their horse, — 
'^It never sat a beggar's brat, 
At na knicht's back to be.'' 



He lap on ae mflk-Avhite steed, 

And she hip on amther. 
And syne the twa rade out the way, 

Like sister and like brither. 

The ladie met wi' a beggar-wife. 
And gied her half o' crown — - 
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Tell a' your neebours whan ye gae hame. 
That Earl Richard's your gude-son*." 



^^O haud your tongue, ye beggar's brat, 
My heart will brafe in three;" — 

^' And sae did mine on yon bonnie hill-side. 
Whan ye wad na lat me be." 

« 

i 

Whan she cam to yon nettle-dyke — 
^^An my auld mither was here, 

Sae Weill as she wad ye pou; 
She wad boil ye weill, and butter ye weill. 

And sup till she war fouf. 
Syne lay her head upo' her dish doup:):, 

And sleep like onie sow." 

And whan she came to Tyne's water, 

She wylilie§ did say — 
"Farewen ye mills o' Tyne's water. 
With thee I bid gude-day. 

Fareweil ye mill's o' Tyne's water, 
To you I bid gude-een; 



• Gt«fc-«»— aoa-in-law. f Fau^fuil. ^ 2)oii|>— bottom. 

§ fPyft/te— cunningly^ 
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Whare monie a time Fve fill'd my pock, 
At mid-day and at eeaJ 
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^^Hocb I* had I drank the well-water. 

Whan first I drank the wine, 
Never a mill-capon. 

Wad hae been a love o' mine." 

Whan she cam to Earl Richard's house 

The sheets war HoUan'f fine — 
^^O hand awa thaej: linen sheets,. 
And hring to me the linsey§ clouts, 

I hae been best used in." 

"O hand your tongue, ye b^gar's brat, 

-My heart will brak in three;*' — 
^^And sae did mine on yon bonnie hiUnside, 
Whan y^wad na lat me be." 

^^I wish I had drank the well-water. 

Whan first I drank the beer, 
That ever a shepherd's dochter 
Shou'd hae been my only dear." 

* ZTocA/— Oh! AIh! 

f Hollan*'^^ term given to fine linen, the maniifiicUire of Holland. 

f Tfta^— thoee. § Ztiwey— ooane woollen cloth. 
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'< Ye'U tarn slwvt, Eaid «M»„««t, 
And mak some turn o' me:* 
An ye mak me lady o' ae pnir plow, 
I can mak you hnrd o' three/' 
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If ye be the Earl o' Stoekfinrd'^ dochter, 

As Fve some ihonchts ye be, 
Aft hae I waited at your fiither's yettf 

But your face I ne'er could see/' 

Whan they cate to her father's yett, 

She tirled on the pin:}:; 
And an auld belly-b£nd§ man was sitlxn' there 

As they were entering in:-— 



^^The meetest marfii^/' the beUy4)lind did cry> 

*^ Atweefn the ane and the iliier; 
Atween the Eail o' Stockford's ae iaihtetf 
And the queen o' England's brither/' 



* Mak* Bome mair o* m o ' o hew me more kinAneis, and atteatfon. 
f Fett— «;ate. \ Tirled on Me/»M— t wiried the latcb or door-pin. 

§ JRelfy-biind — stone-blind. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S DOCHTER. 



There was a rfiepherd's dochter, 

Kept sheep on yonder hill ; 
There com a knicht o' courage bricht, 

And he wad hae his will. 

He has tane her hy the milk-white hand, 
Gien her a gown b' green ;— 
« Ti£k ye that, iair may," he said, 
<< Na mair o' me 'U he seen/* 

• 

<* Sin ye hae tane your wills o' me, 
Your wills o' me yeVe tane; 
Sin ye hae tane your wills o' me, 
Pray tell to me your name.'* 

<^ 0, some they ca* me Jack, ladie. 
And ithers ca* me John, 
But whan I am in the King's court, 
Sweet William is my name. 
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She has kilted* up her green claithiij^ 

A little below the knee, 
And she has gane to the king's coart, 

As fast as she coald hie. 

And whan she cam unto the king, 
She knelt low on her knee; — 
<* There is a man into your court, 
This day has robbed me." 

" Has he robbed ye o' your gowd, 
Or of your white money,*]- 
Or robbed ye o' the flow'ryliranch, 
The flow'r of your bodie." 

** He has na robb'd me of my gowd, 
Nor of my white money; 
But he's robb'd me o' the flow*ry branch, 
The flow'r of my bodie." 

• 
^* O gin he be a bondsman, 
High hangit sail he be; 
But gin he be a freeman, 

He sail wee] provide for thee." 



• iTittect— tucked. f White ifoNey— eUver. 



(( 
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The kinf^ baa calFd on his nobles all, 

By therty and by three; 
Sweet William should hae been the foremost, 

Bat the hindmost man was he. 

Do ye mind yon Shepherd's dochter, 

Ye met on yonder hill. 
Whan a' her flocks were feeding round, 

Of her ye took your will." 



Then he's tane out a parse o' gowd, 
Tied up intil a glove ; — 
<< Sae, tak ye that, fair may,** he says, 
" And choice for you a love." 

O he's tane oat three hundred pund, 
Tied up intil a pwne — 
" See, tak ye that, fair may," he says, 
<< And that will pay the nurse.' 
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" I'll neither have your gowd," she says, 
Nor yet your white money, 
But I will hae the king's grant, 
That he has granted me." 

He has tane her on a milk-white steed. 

Himself upon anither. 
And to his castle they hae rode, 

Like sister and like brither. 
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O ilka nettle that they cam 
" O Weill mote* you growy 

For monie a day, my minnief asd me 
Hae pilldt j: at yonr pow."§ 



O ilka mill that diey cam 

*< O Weill mote you clap,|| 
For monie a day, my minirie and me 

Hae buckledf up ow lap. 

** You're tlie king o' England's ae britber, 
I trust Weill that ye be ; 
I'm the £arl o' Stamford's ae doditer> 
He has na mae** bat me." 

O saw ye ere sicf f a near marriage^ 
Atween the ane and the ither,-^ 

The Earl o' Stamford's ae dochter, 
And the king o' England's britber. 



* Mote — may. f Ifmnie— motiier. ^ jPiEAtt— filncked. 
§ PoiP— top. II C/bp-MjUck. Y J9iidUMl— toekad. 

ilfoe— more. f f Siio-*-«o. 
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NOTES 



ON 



EARL RICHARD. 



Bye cam a ftnichtfrae the Idng's court — p. 15, v. 1. 

In place of << King's Court,** one of the copies has 
<< the High Calkge*' Are we thence to suppose that 
Earl Richard was a wild Cahttdf or OgDomtmf 

Bui whoa Tm in the hinges courts 
MkduxMik is my name. — ^p. 15, ▼. 3. 

The Editor is at a loss to discover the meaning of this 
name, and he can only yiew it as a fictitious title as- 
sumed by the Earl to impose on the lady. But itc/ok. 
bir seeming prmoos knowledge ol him, she was not 
easily deceived ; and by having reoonrse to a learned hui* 
guage to unriddle his title, she, in her turn, attempts to 
deceive the knight, by making him believe that it was 
solely from the ^< latin tongue" she knew it to be Earl 
Richard. 
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Whan she cam to die hings couri^ 
She rappU w% a ring. — p. 18, y. 12. 

The risp and ringle was the ancient mode of making 
applicati'tn for admission. They bare been saperaec.ed 
by the bell and knocker, altW they are yet to be seen on 
the doors of some old houses in Edinburgh. The risp 
" was formed of a small square rod of iron, twisted or 
otherwise notched, which was placed perpendicularly, 
starting out a little from the door, bearing a small ring of 
the same metal, which an applicant for admittance drew 
rapidly up and down the nu^ [notches] » so as to pro- 
duce a grating sound.*' — Traditions (^ Edinburgh, 

When she cam to yon nesUle-dyhe. — p. 22, y. 32. 

The practice of gathering nettles for making kail^ or 

broth, was once yery common in Scotland, among the 

poorer clans. They were also considered an excellent 

antiscorbutic, and are still used by some on account of 

this medicinal quality. 

« 
Never a ndU'Capony 

Wad hoe been a love o mine* — p. 23, y. 35. 

A mUl-capon was a designation giyen to a poor per* 
son who sought charity at mills from those who had 
grain grinding. The alms were usually a gowpen or 
handful of meaL It was likewise customary to hang up 
a pock in the mill, into which a handful of meal was put 
for the use of the poor, out of the quantity ground. It 
is feared that this charitable muUure is no longer giyen. 



LORD LOVEL. 



This ballad, taken down from the recitation 
of a lady of Roxburghshire, appears to claim 
affinity to Border Song; and the title of the 
** discourteous squire," would incline one to 
suppose that it has derived its origin from some 
circumstance connected with the county of 
Northumberland, where Lovd was anciently a 
well known name. Lovek is the name of one 
of the heroes of Otterbum: 

*' Sir Jorg the worths Lovele 

A ksygfat of great renowen, 
Sir Ra£P the ryche Rugb^ 

With dyntes wear beaten dowene." 

'^ Job. de Lavale, miles, was sheriff of Nor- 
thumberland 34. Hen. VII. [VIII.] Job. de 
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Layele, mil. in the I. Edw. VL and aftenvarda, 
(Fuller, 313.) In Nicholson this name is spelt 
Da Lovel, p. 304. This seems to be the an- 
cient family of Delaval, of Seaton Delaval, in 
Northumberland, whose ancestor was one of the 
twenty-fiye l»rons appointed to be gaardianB of 
Magna Charta." BeUq. Anc. Poefyy^ vol. 1, 
Notes to Chevp Chase. 



LORD LOVEL- 



LoBD LoYEL stands at his stable door. 
Mounted upon a grey steed; 

And bye came Ladie Nanciebel, 

And wish'd Lord Lovel much speed. 

^^O whare are ye going, Lord Lovel, 

My dearest tell to me?' 
^^01 am going a far journey. 

Some strange countrie to see; 

But m return' in seven long years, 
Lady Nanciebel to see." 
^^O! seveii, seved, seven long years, 
They are much too long for me." 
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He was gane a year away, 

A year but barely ane, 
Whan a strange fancy cam into his head, 

That £eur Nanciebel was gane. 

It's then he rade, and better rade, 

Until he cam to the toun, 
And there he heard a dismal noise, 

For the church bells a' did soun'. 

i 

He asked what the bells rang for, 
They said, " It's for Nanciebel: 

She died for a discourteous squire, 
And his name is Lord Loyel." 

The lid o' the coffin he opened up, 

The linens he faulded doun; 
And ae he kiss'd her pale, pale, lips. 

And the tears cam trinkling doun. 



'^ Weill may I kiss those pale, pale, lips. 
For they will n^ver kiss me; — 
ril mak a tow, and keep it true, 
That they'll ne'er kiss ane but thee. 
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Lady Nancie died on Tuesday's nicht, 
Lord Lovel upon the niest day; 

Lady Nancie died for pure, pure, love, 
Lord Lovel, for deep sorray*. 

* SioiTwy— Sorrovr. 



JOHNIE OF COCKLESMUIR. 






Though this ballad differs materially fr<Hii 
those which have been published under the ti- 
tles of Johnie of Breadislee and Joknie of Cockier- 
laWj yet it is undoubtedly founded on the same 
story. Johnie of Breadislee was first published 
in the ' The Border Minstrelsy' as ^ an ancient 
Nithsdale Ballad.' The present copy was pro- 
cured in the north country. A few of its 
stanzas have been already published under the 
title of Joknie of Braidisbank^ in the ^Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modem;' but the ballad is here 
given complete. It is evidently of a more ancient 
cast than Johnie of Breadislee; its catastrophe is 
different; and from the repetition of the con- 
cluding line of each stanza, it appears to have 
been more adapted for singing. 
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^ Johnie of Breadislee,' says the Editor of the 
Border Mmstrelsy, ^appearp to have been an 
ondaw and deer stealer, probably one of the 
bnJcen men residing upon the Border. It is 
sometimes said that this outlaw possessed the 
old castle of Morton in Dumfriesshire, now 
ruinous.' 



JOHNIE OF COCKLESMUIR. 

i 

'» 

— t- 

\ 

Johnie rose up in a May momiog, 
CalPd for water to ^ash his hands; 

And he has call'd for his gude gray hunds, 
That lay bund in iron bands, bands, 
That lay bund in iron bands. 

'Ye'll busk*, ye'II busk, my noble dogs, 
Ye'Il busk and mak them bounf , 

For I'm going to the Broadspear-hiU, 
To ding the dun deer doun, doun. 
To ding the dun deer doun." 

Whan Johnie's mither heard o' this. 
She til her son has gane; — 

• J^mA-— prepare. f Boun — ready. 
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*^ Ye'll win your mither's benison,* 
Gin ye wadf stay at hame, hame, 
Gin ye wad stay at hame. 

• 

Your meat sail be of the very, very best, 
And your drink o' the finest wine; 

And ye will win your mither's benison, 
Gin ye wad stay at hame, hame, 
Gin ye wad stay at hame. 

r 

His mither's counsel he wad na tak, 

Nor wad he stay at hame; 
But he's on to the Broadspear-hill, 

To ding the dun deer doun, doun, 

To ding the dun deer doun. 

Johnie looldt east, and Johnie lookit west» 

And a little below the sun; 
And there he spied the dun deer sleeping, 

Aneath a buss o' brume, brume, 

Aneath a buss o' brume|. 



* Mither*i bmifon— mother's blessing, f IFad^^woM. 
I Bu9» 0* hrume — biiah of broom. 
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Johnie shot, and tbe dun deer lap^* 
And he's wolnndit him in the side; 

And atween the water and the wqdyf 
He laid the don deer's pride, pride, 
He laid the dun deer's' pride.' 
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They ate sae nteikle:): o' the venison. 
And drank sae meiUe o' the blude,§ 

That Johnie and his twa gtay huttds. 
Fell asleep in yonder wad, wud. 
Fell asleep in yotider wcHd. 

By there aita a silly auld man. 

And a siUy anld man wai9 he; 
And he's aff to tbe prond foresters, 

To tell what he did see, see. 

To tell what he did see. 

^^ Wl^t news, what news, my silly auld man. 
What news, come tell to me?'' 



Xop— leapt f ^tfci— wood. | Sae nwtJUe— so much. 

§ ^/iM2e— blood* 
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^' Na news, na news," said the aOIy ai|ld man, 
Bat what my een did see, Bee^ 
But what my een did eee, 

r 
• ■ .1 . I 

As I cam in by yon greenwud, 

And doun amang the scrogs*, 
The bonniest yoath that e'er I saw, 

Lay sleeping atween twa dogs, dogs. 

Lay sleeping atween twa di^psu 

The sark that he had on his back, 

Was o' the Holland sma'; 
And the coat that he had on his back. 

Was laced wi- gowd fa' braw, braw, 

Waj^ laced wi' gowd fu' braw. 

Up bespak the first forester. 
' The first forester of a' — 
'^ An this be Johnie o' Cocklesmair, 
It's time we were awa, awa. 
It's time we were aWa." 



* iScnot^f— stanted bushes. 
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Up bespak the niest forester, i 

The niest forester of a' — . 
'^ An this be Johnie Cocklesmuir, 
To him we winna draw, draw, 
To him we wiipna draw." 

The first shot th|tt they did shoot, 

They woimdit him on the thie;* 
Up bespak the uncle's son,-— 
^^ The niest will gar him die, die. 

The niest will gar him die." 

^^ Stand stout, stand stout, my noble dogs, 
Stand stout and dinna flee; 
Stand iast, stand fast, my gude gray bunds. 
And we will mak them die, die. 
And we will mak them die." 

He has killed six o' the proud foresters. 

And wounded the seventh sair; 
He laid his leg out owre his steed. 

Says, '^ I will kill na mair, mair, 

Says, ^< I will kUl na mair.^ 

• TAt'e— thigh. 
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NOTE 



ON 



JOHNIE OF COCKLESMUIR. 



Johnie lookU east, and Johnie lookU west. 
And a little below the sun* — ^p. S9 v. 6. 

In those stanzas of this ballad published in the << Min- 
strelsy, Ancient and Modern/' the last line runs thus : 

And its long before the sun, sun. 

But the Editor is inclined to hold the former as the 
true reading ; it being a well known practice, especially 
among huntsmen, in order to discover an object in the 
twilight, to bend downwards, and look low between 
the dark gnnind and the (aint glimmering light from 
the heavens, — which is termed looking below the sky. 
In the Highlands, where the mountain roads are dan- 
gerous, and almost impassable in winter, long black 
poles, with white tops, are placed at intervals along 
the path, to guide the traveller ; and these are only 
discernible in the dark, by << looking below the sky" at 
every short distance. 



THE CRUEL MOTHEB. 



The following ballad seema to be allied, in in- 
cident at least, to that of ^^ Lady Anme^ in the 
2d YoL of the Border Mmstreky, Both are 
founded on the story of a cruel mother murder- 
ing the fruits of ah illicit amour. Our crimi- 
nal records of the 17th century, bear evidence 
of the frequent occurrence of this unnatural 
crime; for preventing which, the Scottish par- 
liament in 1690, had recourse to a severe law; 
which declared that a mother concealing her 
pr^nancy, and not calling in assistance at the 
birth, should be presumed guilty of murder, if 
the child were found dead or amissing.* If the 



* It is perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader, that die 
tale of '< the Heart of Midlothian*', ia chiefly founded on a 
bi*each of this law. 
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crime was subyersive of the most tender feel- 
ings of our nature, and was viewed as unnatural 
and barbarous, the law, enacted for its preven- 
tion, was strongly tinged with inhumanity. 
Yet, severe as this law was, more than a cen- 
tury elapsed before it was repealed: In 1809 the 
British legkkture, Tiewing the matter with 
greater leniency, wisely preferred a punishment 
iif imprisonment to that of death, for a pre* 
Bumptive crime. 

The superstitious belief of the ghost of a mur- 
dered person haunting the slayer, is still preva- 
lent among the vtdgar ; and the circumstance of 
a mother, bereaving her innocent babe of Ufe, 
and the horror with which goch a crime is 
viewed, might naturally give rise to the idea of 
herbeing continually haunted by its apparition. 



THE CRUEL MOTHER. 



There lives a lady ia London — 

All alone, and alonie; 
She's gane wi' bairn to the clerk's* son- 

Doun by the greenwud sae bonnie. 

She has tane her mantle her about — 

All alone, and alonie; 
She's gane aff to the gude greenwud, 

Doun by the greenwud sae bonnie. 

She has set her back until an aik — 

All alone, and alonie; 
First it bowed and syne it brake — 

Doun by the greenwud sae bonnie. 



• Clerk-^The prlett. 
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She has set her back until a brier — 

AH alone, and alonie; 
Bonnie were the twa boys she did bear, 

Doun by the greenwud sae bonnie. 



But out she's tane a little penknife 

All alone, and alonie; 
And she's parted them and their sweet life, 

Doun by the greenwud sae bonnie. 

She's aff unto her father's ha' — 

All alone, and alonie; 
She seem'd the lealest* maiden amang them a', 

Doun by the greenwud sae bonnie. 

As she looldt our the castle wa' — 

All alone, and alonie; 
She spied twa bonnie boys plajring at the ba' 

Doun by the greenwud sae bonnie. 

^' O an thae twa^b^bes were mine" — 
All alone, andr^nie; 



* Xeo&ft— truest. 
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<* They should wear the silk and the sabelline,"* 
Doim by the greenwud sae bonnie. 

'* O mother dear, when we were thine" — 

All alone, and alonie; 
<^ We neither wore the silks nor the sabelline," 

Doun by the greenwud sae bonnie. 

^< But out ye took a little penknife, — 

All alone, and alonie; 
^^ An ye parted us and our sweet life, 

Doun by the greenwud saei bonnie. 



But now we're in the heavens hi 

All alone, and alonie; 
And ye have the pains o' hell to dree" 

Doun by the greenwud saei bonnie. 



• AiMKfM'—SAble-akm; French Sabdime. 
* J >r m Bvttt&r, endure. 



LAIRD OF WARIESTOUN. 



The tragical event on which thii ballad is 
founded is thus detailed in the criminal indict- 
ment npon which ^' Robert Weir sumtime ser- 
waaA to the Laird of Dnnniepace," one of the 
accomplices in the murder, was tried and con- 
demned at Edinburgh, on 26th June 1604,->*To 
witt, fforsameldll as umq^ Jeane Levingstone, 
guidwife of Wariestoun, haifing sustanet ane 
deidlie rancor, haitrent, and malice agains 
um^ Johnne Kincaid of Wariestoun, for the 
allegit byting of her in the airme, and strekiiig 
her dyverss tymes, the said Jeane, in the monedi 
of Junii 1600 yeires, direetit Jonet Mordo her 
nurw to tbe said Robert [Weir] to the Abfaay 
of halyriidhous, quhair be was Cor the tyme, 
de»yreing him to cum daiin to Wariestoun and 
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8peok with her anent the crewall and unnatii- * 
rail taking away of her eaid husband's lyfe. 
And the said Robert faaifing cum doun twyse 
or thryse to the said umq^ Jeane, to the said 
place of WariestouBy he culd get na speich of 
her. At last the said umq^ Jeane upon the 
first day of July 1600 yeiris directit the said 
Jonet Murdo her nureiss to him, des}nreing him 
of new agane to cum doun to her; quhairtothe 
said Robert grantit. Lykeas at efternone the 
said day the said Robert cam to the said plaee 
of Wariestoun, quhair he spak with the said 
umq^ Jeane, and conferrit with her concerning 
the crewall, unnaturall, and abhominable mur- 
thering of the "toid umq^ Johnne Kincaid. 
And for performeance quhairof the said Robert 
Weir was secreitlie conyo}nit to ane laich seller 
within the said place, quhairin he abaid quhill 
mydnicht; about thequhilk tyme,heaccnmpaneit 
with the said umq^ Jeane Letingstone cam furth 
of the said laich seller up to the hall of the said 
place, and thairfra cam to the chalmer quhair 
the said umqi Johnne was lyand in his bedtakand 
the nicht's rest, and haifing enterit within the 
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chalmer, persaveing the said umq^ Johnne 
to be walkint out of his sleip be thair dyn, and 
to preiss under his bed-stok, the said Robert 
cam than rynnand to him, and maist crewallie 
with the faldit neiffis gaif him ane deidlie and 
crewall straik on the vaine-organe, [flank-vein] 
quhairwith he dang the said umqi Johnne to 
the grund out ower his bed, and thairefter 
crewallie strak him on the bellie with his feit, 
quhairupon he gaift a grit cry; and the said 
Robert, feiring the cry sould haif bene hard, he 
thairfore uuust tirannouslie, bairbarusUe, with his 
hand grippit him be the thrott or wmsen, qufailk 
he held &8t ane lang tyme quhill he wirreit 
him; during the quhilk tyme the said Johnne 
Kincaid lay stroggillingand fechting in the panes 
of daith under him." He was adjudged ^' to 
be tane to ane skafFdld, to be fixt besyde the 
croee of Edr. and thair to be broken uponne 
ane Row* quhill he be deid, and to ly thairat 
during the space of 24 hours, and thairafter his 
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body to be tane upoiie the said row, and sel up 
in ane publick place betwix the place of War 
riestoiin and the town of Leith, and to remaim 
thairupon ay aind quliill command be gevin for 
the buriaH thairof. — ILeoordi qf Justidairy. 

The la^y did not escape the just pBnishment 
of her crime; for ^^ Scho was tane to the Girtk 
crossed upon the 5th day of Jnlii, [three days aif^ 
ter the murder] akid her had standk fime her 
bodie, at the Cannagait fit, quha diet -very pa« 
tiently; her nurisehe was brunt at the same 
time, at 4 hours in the morning, tl^ 5th of Ju* 
M^-^BirreTs Dkary^ p. 40. 

The reader will find anoth^ version ^ this 
ballad in Mr. Jamieson's collectaon. vol. 1. 
p. 109. 



* 6ir<&-CVv«i»-Hio 4M|Ue4 from baving onoeMdodat the Ibot 
of the Canongate, near the Girik or aanotuary of Holgrrood- 
hoiue. 



LAIRD OF WARIESTOUN. 



It was at dinner as tjkey sat^ 
And when they drank the wine, 

How happy were the laird and lady, 
Of bonnie Wariestoun. 

The lady spak but ate word. 

The matter to ^conclude; 
The laird strak her on the mouth, 

Till she spat out o' blude. 

She did not know the way 

Her mind to satisfy, 
Till evil cam into her head, 

All by the Enemy. 

* * * # 



«( 
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4 

At evening when ye sit, 
And when ye drink the W, 

See that ye fill the glass well up 
To the laird o' Wariestoun. 



So, at table as they sat. 

And when they drank the wine. 
She made the glass aft gae round. 

To the Laird o' Wariestoun. 

The nurice,* she knet the knot 
And O ! she knet it 6ickpr;f 

The ladie did gie it a twjg, j: 
Till it began to wicker.§ 

But word has gane doun to Leith, 

And up to Embro toun; 
That the lady she has slain the laird. 

The laird o' Wariestoun. 



* Nurice — nurse, t iSic*cr— secure, f ^rwi^H-twItch. 
Jnchcr-^to twist, from being two tightly drawn. 
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Word's gane to her father, the great Duniepace, 

And^n angry man was he; 
Cries, ^^ Fy ! gar mak a barrel o' pikes. 

And row her doun some brae." 

8be said, '^ Wae be to ye Wariestoun. 

I wish ye may sink for sin; 
For I hae been your gudwife 

These nine years, running ten; 
And I never loved ye sae weill. 

As now when you're lying slain.' 



>f 



But tak aff this gowd brocade, 

And let my petticoat be; 
And tie a handkerchief round my face, 

That the people may not see." 



NOTES 



ON 



LAIRD OF WARIESTOUN. 



Till evii cam into her heady 
AUhyUie Enemy ,^~p. 53. r. 3^ 

In Seodand, tbe devil is called, par excellence, " the 
Enemy " as being the grand enemy of mankind. 

Word's gane to her faJAer, the great Buniqface.^ 

p. 65. y. 8. 

He was John Livingstone, of Dnnipace in Stli- 
lingshire ; but the editor has not discovered why he 
merited the title 6f " Great." 

Cries, " Fg ! gar mah a barrel 6 pikesy 
And row her down some brae.^-p, 55. v. 8. 

This cruel and barbarous punishment, though seem- 
ingly known, has not, so far as the Editor is aware, been 
ever put in practice in Scotland. It appears, however, 
to have been familiar to some ancient nations, and to 
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have been adopted upon extraordinary occasions. After 
the Carthaginians had exhausted all the torments which 
their fancy could devise, on the virtuous Reguli^, they 
resorted to this as the last and most exquisite of all 
their tortures. << First, his eyelids were cut off, and 
then he was, remanded to prison. He was, after some 
days, exposed with his face to tlie burning sun. At 
last, when malice was fatigued with studying all the 
arts of torture, he was put into a barrel of nails that 
pointed inwards, and in this painful position he contin- 
ued till he died.'* — Goldsmith's Roman Hist, Svo, 
vol, l,/>.247« He may not, indeed, have been rolled 
down a ^* brae ;'* as that operation would have more 
speedily put an end to his sufferings, which it was the 
savage pleasure of his enemies to prolong. 



LAIRD OF BLACKWOOD. 



The following traditionary history of this ballad 
was received from the reciter, an old woman in 
Lanark, who had it from her grandmother. — 

The Laird of Blackwood and the Marquis of 

were rivals in the affections of a lovely and ami- 
able young lady, who, preferring the latter, 
became his wife. Blackwood, disappointed in 
his love, and stung with rage at the lady's par- 
tiality, vowed revenge, and concealing his insidi- 
ous purposes under the mask of friendship, got 
easy access to the ear of the Marquis, in whose 
mind he sowed the seeds of jealousy by repeat- 
ing false tales of his wife's infidelity. His nefa- 
rious plans succeeded; and the lady, after ex- 
periencing very cruel treatment from her lord, 
was, at last, separated from him. 
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a 

Blackwood, the ancient seat of the Veres, is 
situated in the parish of Lesmahago, Lanark- 
shire. 

A version of this ballad, under the title of 
Jamie Douglas, will be found in Mr. Finlay's 
collection of Scottish Ballads, vol. 2. p. 1. It 
differs considerably from the present, in text, 
characters and localities; and appears to be 
more complete. He conjectures that it was 
composed on the Mdfe of James Douglas, Earl 
of Morton, the unfortunate regent of Scot- 
land. 



1 



LAIRD OF BLACKWOOD. 



'* I lay sick, and very siek, 
And I was bad, and like to die^ 
A friend o' mine cam to visit me; — 

And Blaokwood whispered in my lord's ear, 
That he was owre lang in chamber wi' me. 

O! what need I dress up my head, 
Nor what need I kaim* doun my hair. 

Whan my gude lord has forsaken me. 
And says he will na love me mair. 

But O ! an my young babe was bom. 
And set upon some nouricef knee; 

And I, mysel, war dead and gane. 
For a maid dgain I'll never be." — 



• JTaim— (wmb. f Nourice — ^ifurse. 
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^^ Na mair o' this, my doditer dear, 
And of your mournii^ let abea;* 

For a bill of dirorce I'll garf write for hiai, 
A mair better lord I'll get for thee.'' 

^< Na mair o' thig, my ftther dear, 

And of your folly let abee; 
For I wad na ^e ae look o' my lord's face, 

For a' the lords in the haill:]: countrie. 

But I'll cast aff my robes o' red, 
And I'll put on my robes o' blue; 

Aud I will travel to some other land. 
To see gin§ my love will on me rue. 

There salli| na wash come on my face. 
There sail na kaim come on my hair; 

There saQ neither coal, nor candle licht, 
Be seen intil my bouer na mair. 



* Let oftee— let alone, f Graf^— caoae. f ITai/^— whole. 
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O ! wae be to thee Blackwood, 
And an ill death may ye die, 

For'ye've been the haill occasion 
Of parting my lord and me/' 



NOTE 



ON 



LAIRD OF BLACKWOOD. 



And Blackwood whisper d in my lord's ear — p. 57 v. I . 

In Mr. Finlay*s copy, this line runs 

But his blackie whisper d in my hrds ear; 

and in a note upon this line he says, *' One copy hears 
hUuk-hird^ and in another a Jause bird. The hlackie 
or hlack servant, seems however, the most likely agent 
of the three." There seems to be no good reason for 
this supposition, even admitting that negroes were 
used in Scotland, as attendants on the great, so early 
as the period assigned by Mr. Finlay, for the date of 
the ballad. May it not rather be presumed, that blackie 
is merely the familiar abbreviation of Blackwood; for 
it is a common practice in Scotland, to call proprietors 
by the name of their estates, which is often familiarly 
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abbreviated. This is a presumption, honrever, which 
goes the length of fixing Blackwood, as the original 
character in the story, which may not be altogether 
ceded, when we find *< BkKk Fastness^'' in Mr. Fin* 
lay's copy, unless we assume the latter to be an in- 
terpolation. 



TH£ WEDDING OF 



ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN. 



The fame of ^^ bold Robin Hood," (to whom 
tradition has assigned the title of Earl of Hmi- 
tington), and his hon camarado Little John, was 
not confined to England, but was well known in 
Scotland, where their gallant exploits are yet 
remembered, and have become still more fa- 
miliar since the publication of ^' Ivanhoe;'' in 
which romance 

** Robin Hood, and his merry men" 

sustain a very prominent part. 

Robin Hood was, anciently, celebrated in 
Scotland by an annual play or festival; and the 
following extract, while it shows the estimation 
in which this festival was regarded by the po- 
pulace, displays at the same time their lawless 
conduct, and the weakness of the civil power, 
in die city of Edinburgh in the fourteenth cen- 
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tury. " The game of Bobin Hood was celebrated 
in the month of May. The populace assembled 
previous to the celebration of this festival, and 
chose some respectable member of the corpor- 
ation to officiate in the character of Robin Hoodf 
and another in that of Littie John^ his squire. 
Upon the day appointed, which was a Sunday 
or a holiday, the people assembled in military 
an^y, and went to some adjoining field, where, 
either as actors or spectators, the whole inhabit 
tants of the respective towns were convened. 
In this field they probably amused themselves 
with a representation of Bobin Hood's preda- 
tory exploits, or of his encounters with the 
officers of Justice. As numerous meetings for 
disorderly mirth are apt to engender tumult^ 
when the minds of the people came to be a^ta- 
ted with religiouis controversy, it was found ne- 
cessary to repress the game of Robin Hood by 
public statute. The populace were by no means 

• 

willing to relinquish their favourite amusements 
Year after year the Magistrates of Edinbutgl^ 
were obliged to exert their authority in repiresi^ 
ing this game, often ineiFeetually. In the yeaor 
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1361, the mob were so enraged in beii^ 
appointed in making a Bobin H^odj iMt they 
rose in mutiny, seized on the city gates, com- 
mitted robberies upon strangers; and one of the 
rinfg-leaders, being condemned by the magi»* 
trates to be hanged, the mob forced open the 
jsdl, set at liberty the criminal and all the 
prisoners, and broke in pieces the gibbet erec- 
ted at the. cross for executing the male&otor. 
They next assaulted the Magistrates, who were 
sitting in the council-chamber, and who fled to 
the tolbooth for shelter, where the mob attack- 
ed them, battering the doors, and pouring stoiiefis 
through the windows. Application was made to 
the deacons of the corporations to appease the 
tumuk. Remaining, however, unconcfemed 
spectators, . they made this answer. '* 1^^ 
wiU he magistrates alone; let them, rule the mtdti- 

tude ahne.** The Magistrates were kept in con- 
finement till they made proclamation be pub- 
lished, offering indemnity to the rioters upon 
laying down their arms. Still, however, so late 
as the year 1592, we find the General Assem- 
bly complaining of the profanation of the Sab- 
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bath, by making of Robin Hood Plays. — ^r- 
fiofs Hist. ofEdin. ch. IL 

Among all the numerous ballads and tales^ 
which have been composed on these celebrated 
outlaws, the Editor has not discovered that the 
present one has ever even published. The Edi- 
tor observes however, a ballad in the ^^ Border 
Minstrelsy/' under the title of ^' Rose the Red, 
and White Lilly," which is evidently founded 
on the same story. The editor of that work 
is correct in his conjecture, that it related to 
Robin Hood. One might fancy, a slight resem- 
blance between the meeting of Robin Hood with 
the heroines of this ballad, and his meeting with 
Cbrindoj or *^ Maid Marian," as detailed in 
^^Robin Hood's birth, breeding, valour and mar- 
riage" as published by Mr. Ritson, part IL 



THE WEDDING OF 



ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN. 



The king has wedded an ill womaUi 
Into some foreign land; — 

His daughters twa, that stood in awe. 
They bravely sat and sang. 

Then in be-came their step-mother, 
Sae stately steppin' ben*; — 
" O gin I Kve and bruikf my life, 
m gar^ ye change your tune." 
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O we sang ne'er that sang, ladie, 
But we will sing again; 

And ye ne'er bore that son, ladie, 
We wad lay our love on. 



* Jffffi— inner B|Nurtmeiit. f JSriJ^K— eojoy. ^ Gai^-cauM. 
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But we will cow* our yellow locks, 

A little abune our breef, 
And we will on to gude greenwud, 

And serve for meat and fee* 

And we will kilt| our gay claithing 

A little below the knee; 
And we will on to gude greenwud, 

Gif§ Robin Hood we see. 

And we will change our ain twa names, 
Whan we gae frae|| the toun, — 

The tanef we will call Nicholas, 
The tither** Rogee Roun." 

Then they hae cow'd their yellow locks, 

A little abune their bree; 
And they are on to gude greenwud, 

To serve for meat and fee. 



\ jR/«-tuck. § Gty-if. II GaefroB-^ fifom. 
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And they hae kilt HuAt gay claithingi 

A little below their knee, 
And they are on to gude greenwud, 

Gif Robin Hood they see» . 

And tbey hae chaDg^d their ain twa names. 
Whan they ga^sd* frae.the toun;— r . 

The taae they've called Nicholas, 
The tither Rogee Bonn. 

And they hae ataid in jgnde greenwud, 
And never a day thoncbt lang, 

"mi it fell«ance upoa a day. 
That Rogee eang a sang. 

**Whan we ware in onr father's boner. 
We sew'd the silken seam; 
Bnt now we walk the gude greenwud^ 
And bear anither name.. 

When we were in our father's ha*, 

We wore the beaten gold; 
But now we wear the shield sae sharp, — 

Alas! we'll die with cold!" 

• Gaed — went. 
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Then ap bopak him Robin Hood, ^ 

Ab he to them drew near,-^ "^ 

^^ Instead of boys to cany the bow, 
Two ladies weVe got here!'' 

So they had not been in gad greenwid, 

A twalmonth and a day, 
mi R<^;ee Roun was as big wi' bairn. 

As onie lady could gae. 

** O wae be to my stepmother, 

That garr'd me leave my hame, | 

For I'm wi' bairn to Robin Hood, ' 

And near nine month is gane. 

'^ O wha will be my booer-woman* — 
Na bouer- woman is here! 
O wha will be my bouer-woman. 
Whan that sad time draws near! 



* Btmer -woman attendant. 
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The tane was wedded to Bobin Hood, 
And the tither to Little John; — 

And it was a' owing to their step-mother 
That garr'd them leave their hame. 



THE GARDENER. 



ballad eomiaim some heatO^ potikal attoi' 
$kmsy and $mmi to he of an at^iaaUeaaL Tkeiwobui 
cfeath sianza are npea i ed in dnffmg. 



The gard'ner stands in his bouer door, 
Wi' a primrose in his hand. 

And bye there cam a leal* maiden, 
As jimpf as a willow wand; 

And bye there cam a leal maiden, 
As jimp as a willow wand. 

** O ladie can ye fancy me, 
For to be my bride; 
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Ye'se get a! the flowers in ^my garden, 
To be to you a weed.* 

The lily white sail be your smock, 

It becomes your body best ; 
Your head sail be busktf wi' gelly-flower, 

Wr the primrose in your breist. 

• ' * 

Your gown sail be the Sweet WilUam; 

Your coat the camovine^ 
Your apron o' the sallads neat» 

That taste baitfa sweet and fine. 

Your hose sail he the hrade^ kaU*blad9§y 
That is baith brade and lang; 

Narrow, narrow, at -the cute,|| 
And brade, btade at the brawn. 

Your gloves sail be the marigold, 
All glittering to your hand, 



* IFeecl— drew, f JffutAf— «deoked. f Cbmopine^-camomile. 
§Brad$ ifegt W ai to fcr cw d letf of eatewort. g CuU a ncle 
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Weel spread owre wi' the blue blaewort* 
That grows anumg corn-land.'' 

O fare ye w^ yoang man, she says, 

Farewell, and I bid adiea; 
Sin ye Ve provided a weed for me 

Amang the simmer flowers, 
It's I'se provide anither for you, 

Amang the winter-showers : 

The new fawn snaw to be your smock. 

It becomes your bodie best; 
Your head sail be wrapt wi' the eastern wind, 

And the cauld rain on your breist 



* J9i(CMwoff— Una bottle. 
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JOHNIE BUNEFTAN. 



In the ** Minstrelsy Ancient and Modem," pub- 
lished at Glasgow, is a ballad under the title of 
^^Johnie Scot,'^ on the same subject as the pre- 
sent The editor of that work observes, that 
he made use of ^* three recited copies,'' in form- 
ing that ballad, which, though they did ** not 
exactly correspond with each other," differ on- 
ly in numerous, though *^ trivial, verbal discre- 
pancies." In two of these versions the hero is 
styled Johnie Scot, while the third calls him 
Johnie M^Nachtan. The present copy, (com- 
posed from two separate recited versions ob- 
tained in the north and west), differs in many 
partaculars from Johnie Scot. 



JOHNIE BUNEFTAN. 



JoHNiE is up to London gane, 

Three quiarters o' the year; 
And he is np to London gane, 

The king's banner for to bear. 

He had ha been in fair London, 

A twalmonth and a while, 
TUl the kii^s ae dochter. 

To Johnie gangs wi' child. 

O word is to ihe queen hersel, 

In parlour where she sat. 
That the king's ae dochter goes wi' child 

To Jack that little Scot. 

O word is to the kitchen gane, 
And word is to the ha,' 
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And word is to the king bimsel, 
Amang his nobles a\ 

word is to the king him«el^ 
And an angry man was he; — 

1 will put her in: cold prison^ 
And hunger her till she die." 

The ladie was laid in cold prison. 
By the king a grievous man; — 

And up and starts a liitle boy 
Upon her window stane. — 



*^ Here is a silken shUt ladie, 

Your ane hand sew'd the sleeve. 
And ye maun gang to yon greenwiid^ 
Of your friends spier* na leave,"— 

" O my boAer is very high, 
It*s weel wall'd round about, 

My feet are lock'd in iron' fetters. 
And how can I get out! 



\ 
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But I will write a bnide letter. 

And seal it tenderlie; 
And ril send it to yon greenwud. 

And let young Jobnie see ; 

That my boner is very higb, 

It's a' weel wall'd about; 
My feet are in the fetters Strang, 

My body looking out. 

My garters are of cold iron, 

And they are very cold; 
My breist-plate is o' the sturdy steel, 

Instead o' the beaten gold." 

When Johnie look'd the letter on, 
A licht lauch then gied he; 

But e'er he read it till tin end. 
The tear blindit his ee* 

O Johnie's to his father gane. 
And till him he did say: — 
^* I maun up to London, father. 
And fecht* for that lady gay." 
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His father ftpak but ae. word*-^ 

Sa]rs, ^' I speak it in timie. 
For an ye gang to London, Johnie, 

I fear your coming hame/' — 

^^ But I maun up to London gang, 

Whatever me betide, 
And louse* her out o' prison Strang, — 
She lay last by my side." 

Up bespak Johnie's ae best man. 
That stood by Johnie's knee — 
^^ Ye'se get twenty four o' my best men 
To bear ye companie.' 
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And out and spak anither youth. 
And a prettyf youth was. he— • 
'^ Afore I see young Johnie dungf , 
I'll fecht for him till I die." 

Whan Johnie was in his saddle set» 
A pleasant sicht to s^el 



ZoMM —liberate, f PIreMjf-— brave. \ Duii^f— -oyeroome. 
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In Johnie's 



The first toon tliaftliecam til. 

He made the'maaB be sm^; 

The l iCMt* toon that he cam ti!. 

He made the bdb be rong. 

When he cam to fair London, 
He made the drams gae roond; 

The long and Jhia nobles a% 
Thejr marvell'd at the aoond. 



<^ Is this the dnke (^ Winesbenie ? 
Or, James the Scottish king? 
Or, is it a yoong gentleman 
That wants for to be in?*' 

^^ It's na the duke of Winesberrie, 
Nor James the Scottish king; 
Bat it is a yoang gentleman, 
Baneftan is his name/' 

• ^ctft— next. 
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Then up bespak the king himsei, 
An angry man was he — 
^^ The mom,* afore I eat or drink, 
Hie hangit sail he be.'' 

Synef up spak Johnie's ae best man, 

That stood by Johnie'« knee — 
^^ Afore our master he be slain, 
We'll a' fecht till we die!" 

Then up bespak the king himsel. 
And he spak woundrous hie, — 
^^ I have an Italian in my court, 
Wha'll fecht ye manfullie." 

^* If ye hae an Italian in your court, 
Fu' fidn wad I him see; 
If ye hae an Italian in your court. 
Ye may bring him here to me." 

The king and his nobles all 
Went tripping doun the plain, 

* Ttu Mem — to- morrow. f ^iie — then. 
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Wi' the queen and her maries* all, 
To see fair Johnie slain. 

It's even anentf the prison door 
The battle did begin, — 



They foucfat up, and they foucht doun, 
Wi' swerds o' temper'd steel, 

Till Johnie wi' his gude braid swerd,:|: 
Made the Italian for to yield. 

He has wallow'd§ it, he's wallowed it. 

He's wallowed it again — 
^^ Onie mae o' your Italian d<^, 
Thait wants for to be slain?" 

He has kicked him with bis foot. 
He's kiek'd him owre the plain; — 
^^ Onie mae Italians in your court 
Ye want for to be slain?" — 



* Mariu — maids of honoar. f Even anen^— -directly opposite, 
^ Braid Swerd^^hroad sword. § fFaBow*d^-^hnnditiked. 
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^^ A clerk ! a clerk !" the king cried, 

" To sign her tocher-fee:*" 
^^ A priest ! a priest !" young Johnie cried, 

^^ To marry her and me! 

For I want nane o' your gowd. 

Nor nane o' your fee, 
I only want your fair dochter, 

IVe won her manfullie." 

He's set a horn until his mouth, 
And blawn baith loud and shill;f 

The victor's doun to Scotland gane 
Richt sair against their will. 



* jTocA^r-^/ee— -niarriage portion, 
t iSAtfl— «hrill. 



NOTES 



ON 



JOHNIE BUNEFTAN. 



Till the hint's ae dochter 

To Johnie gangs w£ child. — p. 78, y. 2. 

The << Earl Percy's ae daughter*' is the heroine in 
the ballad of '< Johnie Scot." 

Is this the duke of Winesberrie, 

Or James the Scottish King? — p. 82, y. 21. 

In all the copies of this ballad, there is great confu- 
sion with regard to the titles of the different charactere, 
particularly of these high potentates. In the yersions 
recovered by the Editor of Johnie Scot, they are vari- 
ously termed Duke of York, King of Auhberry, King 
of Spain, and Duke of Mulberry, But which of these 
is the proper title, it is impossible to determine, and 
is in fact, of little consequence. — But it may be doub- 
ted whether the title of Duke of Winesberrie be 
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fictitious. He appears not to have been^the only one 
who bore the name of Winesberrie ; for the reader will 
find on p. 89, a hallad under the title of ** Lord Tho- 
mas of Winesberrie." From the similarity of the two 
titles one would be apt to imagine Winesberrie to be 
the same with QueenAerry. 

<< 1 have an Italian in my caurtr — ^p. 83, v, 25. 

In Jcbme Scat the champion is called the *' Tail- 
Bnl:** a word which, the editor of that ballad says, is 
an evident derivative from the French verb TaUlader, 
The learned editor having never met with the word 
TaUliani before^ (and it wonld have been singular if 
he had), and knowing that the champion's trade was 
fighimg^ naturally seized upon the French verb taHJIla' 
dier, ** to cut or slash,'* as it's etymon. But taiiUant is 
in fact, nothing else but a corruption of Italiany in the 
redtation of the old people from whom he procured his 
versions. 

It is an historical fact, that anciently, prize-fighters 
were attendants on every court in Europe ; and Italy 
produced the greatest number of these bravoes, whose 
swords were always at the command of wealth, either 
for open combat, or secret murder. The Italian prize- 
fighters, tho' eminent for their skill and dexterity in 
the use of their weapons,. often met with their match ; 
and Joknie Buneftan was not the only Scot, whose 

« gude J[>raid swerd 

Made the Italian for to yield.*' 
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Sir Thomas Urqnhart, in his life of *< The Admirable 
Cricfaton/' relates, that there was at <<the court of 
Mantua a certaine Italian gentleman, of a mighty, able, 
strong, nimble, and vigorous body, by nature fierce, 
cruel, warlike, and audacious, and in the gladiatory art 
so superlatively expert and dextrous, that all the most 
skilful teachers of escrime, and fencing-masters of Italy 
(which in matter of choice professors in that faculty 
needed never as yet to yiekl to any nation in the world) 
were by him beaten to their good behaviour, and, by 
blows and thrusts given in, which they could not 
avoid, enforced to acknowledge him their overcom- 
er." — After proving victorious in every combat, this 
bravo was at last challenged by Crichton, who encoun- 
tered him in presence of the assembled Court r of 
Mantua, and after coolly sustaining and parrying his 
violent assaults till his strength was exhausted, he be« 
came io his turn the assailant, and passed his sword 
thrice through the body of the Italian. 



LORD THOMAS OF WINESBERRIE. 



From the striking similarity of some of the in- 
eidentB detailed in this ballad, to those related 
by Pitscottie to have occurred in the secret expe- 
dition of James V. to France, in 1536, in search 
of a wife, a strong presumption arises that it re- 
lates to that event.— The title of ^^ Lord Thomas 
of Winesberrie," seems to have been assumed, 
since in the conclusion of the ballad the hero 
turns out to be king of Scotland. Pitscottie 
informs us, that when James, in that expedition, 
went to visit the duke of Vendome's daughter, 
to whom he was in some measure betrothed, he 
^^ would not shew himselBF opinlie at that tyme, 
hoidisguysed himself Bs he had beine ane serwant, 
to be vnknawin to the duik or his wayff, or the 
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gentlyoman who soold liave beine his ^oiis, 
thintand to spy bir pulchritod [beaaty] and 
bebavioor ynkend be bir." Altboogfa *' monie 
love tokines" bad passed between tbem, tbe 
lady, it would seem, did not please bis £uicy; — 
'^ Tbairfoir tbe king past in baist to tbe king of 
France, [Francis L] qubair be was for tbe tyme 
at hunting^ accompanied witb bis wayff, bis 
sone, and bis docbter, witb many ytber lustie 
ladies, besydis duikis, earles, lordis, and bar- 
rones/' Tbere James met Magdalene, Francis's 
eldest daughter, wbo was at tbat time in a very 
sickly state of bealtb; — '* Yitt notwithstanding 
all bir seiknes and malice [malady], fra tyme 
shoe saw tbe king of Scotland, and spak witb 
him, shoe became so enamoured with him, and 
loTed him so weill, that shoe wold have no man 
alive to bir husband, bot he allanerlie, [alone] 
qahairof the covnsallis both of Scotland and 
France lyked nothing thairof : for thei war cer- 
tified be doctoris and phyratianes, that no suc- 
cessioun wold cum of hir bodie be reasoun of 
bir long seiknes, and that shoe was not able to 
travell out of the realme to no other countrie, 
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quhilk if shoe did^ shoe wold not have long 
dayes." — Chronicles of Scotland^ 8vo, vol. 2, p. 
363 et seq. The princess, was, however, mar- 
ried to James; but the prognostications of her 
physicians were soon realized, for she died about 
forty days after her arrival in Scotland. 

Whether this ballad be in reality founded on 
the above mentioned expedition, the Editor will 
not pretend to decide; but he may remark that 
the circumstances attending it were sufficiently 
romantic for such a composition. 



LORD THOMAS OF WINESBERRIE. 



It fell upon a time, when the proud king of France 
Went a hunting for five months and more, 

That his dochter fell in love with Thomas of 
From Scotland newly come o'er. [ Winesberrie, 

Whan her father cam hame frae hunting the deer, 

And his dochter before him cam, 
Her belly it was big, and her twa sides round. 

And her fair colour was wan. 

^^ What ails thee, what ails thee, my dochter Janet, 

What maks thee to look sac wan? 
YeVc either been sick, and very, very sick, 
Or else ye hae lain wi' a man." 
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*^ Ye're welcome, ye're welcome, dear father,'' she 
^^, Ye're welcome hame to your ain, [says, 

For I hae been sick, and very, very ripk. 
Thinking lang for your coming hame. 

" O pardon, O pardon, dear father," she says, 

A pardon ye'U grant me." 
'^ Na pardon, na pardon, my dochter," he says, 

Na pardon I'll grant thee. 
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^^ O is it to a man of micht. 
Or to a man of mean? 
Or is it to onie of thae rank robbers. 
That I sent hame frae Spain?" 

** It is not to a man of micht, 

Nor to a man of mean; 
But it is to Thomas o' Winesberrie, 
And for him I suffer pain." 

^^ If it be to Thomas o' Winesberrie, 
As I trust well it be, 
Before I either eat or drink, 
Hie hangit sail he be." 
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Hk dmihiog WM o' the dk. 
Hit fine ydiom hair hang ^mn^lmg dooB, 
AndbisdEm was like the milk. 

^Na wonder, na wonder, LordTboaa^" heaaya. 

My doditer fidl in love wi* thee, 
For if I war a woman, aa I am a man. 
My bed-feOow ye ahoa'd be! 

Then idll ye marry my dochter Jan^ 

To be bar to a' my land; 
O will ye many my dochter Jan^ 

Wr the tmtb o' your richt hand?* 

** I will vaartj jowr dochter Janet, 
Wi' the tmtb o' my richt hand; 
111 bae nane o' your gowd, nor yet o' your gear, 
IVe eneuch in fair Scotland. 

<< Bat I will marry your dochter Janet,**- 

I care na for your land. 
For she's be a queen, and I a king, 
Wban we come to fitir Scotland." 



SWEET WILLIE. 



Mr. Ritson has published an English ballad of 
twenty-eight stanzas, under the title of ** The 
Lady turned Serving-man," which is apparently 
the original of Stveet Willie. He says, " it is 
given from a written copy, containing some im- 
provements, perhaps modem ones, upon the 
popular ballad, intided ^ The famous Flower of 
Serving-men: or the Lady turned Serving- 
man,' " vol. 3, p. 346. The reader is here pre- 
sented with this ballad in a Scottish dress, as 
taken down from the recitation of an old woman 
in Lanark, though it is considerably mutilated 
and changed from its original text. 



SWEET WILLIE. 



'^My husband builded me a bouer, 
He builded it safe and secure, 
But there cam four thieves in the nicht, 
And brak my boner, and slew my kmeht. 

And after that my knicht was slain, 
My servants a' firae me war gane. 
And na langer there could I remain. 

Then withall I cut my hair, 
And dress'd mysel in man's attire; 
With doublet, hose, and beaver hat. 
And a gold chain about my neck. 
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Unto the king's court I did go, 
My love and beauty for to show; 
For man's service I did enquire, 
And I was not denied there. 

'* Stand up^ brave youth," the king he cried, 
'^ Your service shall not be denied; 

But first tell me what ye can do. 

And I will put you thereunto. 

Will ye be tapster of my wine 
To wait on me whan I'm at dine? 
Or will ye be governor of my ha' 
To attend on me and my nobles a'? 

Or will ye be my chamberline 
My bed to mak so soft and fine?" 
'^My liege, the king, if it please thee, 
Thy chamberline fain wad I be." 

The king he to the hunting did gang. 
And left nane wi' her but ae auld man ; 
She took a lute and play'd upon. 
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She said, ^^ My feiher was as gude a lord. 
As ever Scotland did afford; 
My mother was a lady bricht; 
My husband was a gallant khicht: 

But there cam four thieves in the nicht, 
And brak my bouer, and slew my knicht; 
And ever that my knicht was slain, 
Na langer there could I remain^ 

And unto this hall I did go, 
My love and beauty for to show; 
For man's service I did enquire, 
And I was not denied here.'' 

The king he frsB the hunting cam,— 
He said, " What news, my gude auld man?" 
^^Gude news, gude news, the auld man did say. 
For sweet Willie is a lady gay!" 

"O if thy words they do prove true, 
m mak thee a man o' high d^ree; 
But if thy words do prove a lee, * 
111 tak and hang ye on a tree." 



• Xm— Ue. 
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Skill was fushen,* and that manie, 
And sweet Willie was found a gay ladle; 
And word spread through the warld round 
That sweet Willie, a lady was found. 

The like before was never ken'd nor seen, 
A servant-man to become a queen ! 



* SkUl t0a</ttsA«n*— evidence was brought. 



THE BONNIE HOUSE OF AIRLY. 



During the momentous struggle which existed 
between Charles I. and the people, no family in 
Scotland showed more dcTotion, or adhered more 
firmly, to the royal cause than that of Ogilvie of 
Airly. On acount of this attachment, that fii- 
mily was looked upon as inimicable to the cove- 
lumting party, whose principles were at thattime 
decidedly hostile to monarchical government. 
The Earl of Airly, having, in consequence, with- 
drawn himself from Scotland, was proscribed, 
and his lands and castles plundered and burnt 
in July, 1640. The present ballad is founded 
upon that event, the particulars of which are 
thus detailed l^ Spalding. 

*^ The -Earl of Airly went from home to Eng- 
4ind, fiBaring the troubles of the land, and that 
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he should be pressed to subscribe the covenanti 
whether he would or not, whilk by fleeing the 
land he resolved to eschew as weU as he couldi 
and left his eldest son, the Lord Pgilii% a brave 
young nobleman, behind him at home. The 
estates or tables hearing of his departure^ di- 
rected the Earls of Montrose and Einghom to 
go to the place of Airly, and to take in the same» 
and for that efiect to carry cartows [cannon] 
with them; who went and summoned the Lord 
Og^lyie to render the house^ (being an impr^- 
nable strength by nature, well manned with all 
sort of munition and provision necessary,) who 
answered, hi^ father was absent, and he left no 
such commission with him as to render his house 
to any subjects, and that he would defend the 
samen to his power, till his father returned from 
England. There were some shots shot the 
house, and same from the house; but the assail- 
ants finding the place unwinnable, by nature of 
great strength, without great skaith, left the 
place without meikle loss on either side; then 
departed therefrae in June. 
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^^ Now the committee of estates findii^ do eon* 
teatment in thk expedition, and hearing how 
their friends of the name of Forbes, and others 
in the country, were daily injured and opprest 
by Highhmd lymmers, broken out of Lochaber, 
Olangregor out of Brae of Athol, Brae of Mar, 
^and divers other places, therefore they gare or- 
der to the Earl of Ai^yle to raise men out ot 
his own country, and first to go to Airly and 
Furtour, two of the Earl of Airly's principal 
houses, and to take in and destroy the same,- 
and next to go upon thir lymmers and punish 
them; likeas, conform to his order, he raises an 
army of about five thousand men, and marches 
towards Airly; but the Lord Ogilvie hearing 
of his coming with such irresistible force, re- 
solves to flee and leave the house manless; and 
so for their own safety they wisely fled; but 
Argyle most cruelly and inhumanely enters the 
house of Airly, and beats the same to the ground, 
and right sua he does to Furtour, syne spoiled 
all within both houses, and such as could not 
be carried [away], they masterfully brake down 
and destroyed. Thereafter they fall to his 
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ground, plundered, robbed, and todc away from 
himself, his men, tenants, and servants, thdr 
haill goods and gear, ccxms and cattle whatsom- 
ever that liiey conld get, and left nothing but 
bare bounds, as sic as they could carry away 
with them, and what could not be destroyed, 
they despitefully burnt up by fire." — IVoubks 
in ScoUandy vol. 1, p. 227. 

Vaxions yersions of this ballad have been pub- 
lished; but it does not appear that the present 
copy, which differs very materially from the 
others, has ever been printed. 
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THE BONNIE HOUSE OF AIRLY. 



O gley'd Argyll has written to Montioae, 
To see gin the fields they war fairly; 

And to see whether he shou'd stay at hame, 
Or come to plunder bonnie Airly. 

The great Montrose has written to Argyll, 
And that the fields they were fidrly. 

And no to keep his men at hame, 
But come and plunder honnie Airly. 

The lady was looking oure the castle wa'. 
She was carrying her courage sae rarely, 

And there she spied him, gley'd Argyll, 
Coming for to plunder bonnie Airly. 
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" Wae be to ye, gley'd Argyll, 
And are ye there sae rarely? 
Ye miclit hae kept your men at hame, 
Aod no come to plunder bonnie Airly.'' 

*^And wae be to ye. Lady Ogilvie, 
And are ye there sae rarely? 
Gin ye had bow'd whan first I bade,* 
I never wad hae plundered bonnie Airly." 

*'0 gin my gude Lord had been at hame, 
As he is wi' prince Charlie, 
There durst na a rebel on a' Scottish grund 
Set a foot on the bonnie green o* Airly. 
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But ye'U tak me by the milk-white hand, 

And ye'U lift me up sae rarely; 
And ye'U throw me out oure my ain castle wa', 

Lat me never see the burning o' Airly." 

He has tane her by the mUk-white hand» 
And he has lifted her up sae rarely^ 

* JBow*d whanjlrgt 1 6aii»— yieldvd to oiy prapenls. 
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He Ins dnrown bar out oare bar vn ctille wa% 
Axid she ncfmer iwir tbe pliiiidcEiii|^ o' Airly. 



Now g^ley'd Ai^n be bas game 

A wa frae tbe jdmidcriiig o' 
And ibere be bas met wi' CSiytun OpMtj 

Comii^ over tbe m oun l Ma s tae laidy. 

'^O wae be to ye^ ^^d Ai^D, 

And are ye tbere aae rarely. 
Ye midit bae kept your men at baiBe» 

And na gane to jdnnder bonnie Airiy." 

^'O wae be to ye. Captain C^ilvie, 

And are ye there sae rarely? 
Otn ye bad bow'd wban first I bade, 

I never wad bae pll^nder'd bonnie Airly. 

''Bat gin I had my bidy gay, 
Bot and my sister Mary, 
Ae fig I wadna gie for ye a', 

Nor yet for the plundering o' Airly." 



NOTES 



ON Tax 



BONNIE HOUSE OF AIRLY. 



OgUyd Argyll has written to Montrose. — p. 104, ▼. 1. 

The soubriquet of << Gleyd ArgylP was given to the 
Marquis from his having a squint or cast in his ejres. 
This defect is noticed by the author of Waverly, who 
describes him in << The Legend of Montrose/' as hav- 
ing a " cast with his eyes, which had procured him in 
the Highlands the nick-name of OiUespie Grumach 
(or the grim) J* 

The great Montrose has written to ArgyU. — ^p. 104, v. 2. 

Though the greatest and most brilliant of his war- 
like achievements were performed for the sinking cause 
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of Royalty; yet ** Sometimes James Marqais of Mon* 
trose sided with the Covenanters in Scotland, and*Yeiy 
forwardly bestowed bis unbappily happy endeavonrs in 
their behoof. They pretended to nothing then, less 
than the preservation of religion, the honour and dig- 
nity of the king, the laws of the land, and the freedom 
of that ancient realm, so happily, so valiantly defended 
in the time of yore, from such powerful enemies as the 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans, by the sweat and 
blood, with the lives and estates, of their ancestors. 
But, at last, in the year 1639, Montrose found out that 
these fair tales were coyn'd of purpose to steal ihe 
hearts of the silly and superstitious multitude, and to 
alienate them from the king, as an enemy to religion 
and liberty. For the Covenanters did not dissemble 
to him, but spoke out, that Scotland had been too 
long governed by kings ; nor could it ever be well with 
them as long as one Stewart (that's the simame of the 
king's family in Scotland) was alive: and in the extir- 
pation of them, they were first to strike at the head; 
so that Montrose easily perceived the king's majesty 
and person was levelled at. Therefore, vehemently 
detesting so horrible a crime, he resolved to desert the 
conspirators' side, to frustrate their counsels, to im- 
poverish their store, to weaken their strength, and with 
all his might to preserve his majesty and his authority 
entire and inviolate." — Wisheart*8 Memoirs <f McU' 
trose. It would appear that it was during the period 
of his ui^rtunate attachment to the Covenanters, that 

the house of Airly was plundered; for Montrose did 
not desert that party till 1641. 



LORD DONALD. 



This Imllad seems to be of an ancient cast: one 
▼erdon of it, under the title of Lord Bandalj 
has been published in the Border Minstr^sy, 
▼ol. 2, p. 291. This copy, which was procured 
in the north, differs in many respects from that 
of Lord Bandog and appears to be more com- 
plete in its detail. 

Is the Editor of the Border Minstrelsy seri- 
ous when he says that this ballad, because his 
version bore the title of Lord Randal, '^may 
have originally regarded the death of Thomas 
Randolph or Randal, Earl of Murray, nephew 
to Robert Bruce, and governor of Scotland;" 
whose death is attributed by our historians to 
poison, said to have been administered to him 
by a friar, at the instigation of Edward III. ? 
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LORD DONALD. 



; << O whare hae ye been a' day, Lord Donald, my son? 

O whare hae ye been a' day, my jollie young man ?^ 
^^rvebeenawacourtin: — ^mither, makmy bedfiune. 

For Fm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie donn." 



^^What wad ye hae for your supper, Lord Donald, 

my son? 
What wad ye hae for your supper, my jollie 
yonng man?' 
^TTegottenmy supper :—mither,mak my bed sune, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun." 



^* What-did ye get for your supper. Lord Donald, 

my son? 
What did ye get for your supper, my jollie young 



man? 



Ill 



*^ A dish of sma' fishes: — mither, mak my bed sune, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun. 
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'^Whare gat ye the fishes, Lord Donald, my son? 

Whare gat ye the fishes, my jollie young man?" 
^^In my father's black ditches: — ^mither, mak my 
bed sune, 

For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun." 



^ Whatlike were your fishes. Lord Donald, my son? 

What like were your fishes, myjoUie young man?" 
'^ Black backs and sprecki'd bellies: — ^mither, mak 
my bed sune. 

For Fm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun." 



^*0 I fear ye are poison'd. Lord Donald^ my son ! 

O I fear ye are poison'd, my jollie young man !" 
^^O yes! I am poison'd: — mither, mak my ^ijed 
sune, 

For I'm sick at the heart, and I &in wad lie doun." 
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^Whai wQI je Imto to joor bther, I nrJ TTwiM, 

WlMt wfll yc faiya to yotir fethcr, my jollie ywm^ 
man?^ 
^Baidi my houiei and land: — iiiitlier,iiuikmybed 



For Fm «idc at the heart, and I fiedn wad lie dfMm.' 



^^Wbat will ye leave to your blither. Lord Do- 

nald, my son? 
What will ye leave to your brither, my jcdiie 
yonng man?' 
^^My hone and the saddle: — ^mither, mak my bed 

•ane, 
For Fm nek at the heart, and I fidn wad lie doun." 



^^What will ye leave to your sister, Lord Donald, 

my son? 
What will ye leave to your sister, my joUie young 

man?^' 
'^Baith my gold box and rings: — mither, mak my 

bed sune, 
For Fm sick at the heart, and I bin wad lie doun." 



\ 
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*' What will ye leave to your true-love, Lord Do- 
nald, my son? 
What will ye leave to your true-love, my jollie 

young man?' 
The tow and the halter, for to hang on yon tree. 
And lat her hang there for the poysoning o' me." 



u 
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NOTE 



ow 



LORD DONALD. 



' What Uhe were yourfishu, myjoUie young manf 
BUmk bofki and tpreMd beiiies. — p. Ill, ▼. 5. 

It would teem that Lord Donald had been poisoned 
by eatbg toads prepared as a dish of fishes. Though 
the frog is in some countries considered a delicacy, the 
toad has always been Tiewed as a yenomons animal. 
The reader is referred to the Border Minstrelsy, vol. 
I, p. 262 for a curious extract, from a MS. Chronicle 
of England, relative to the death of king John, who is 
said to have been poisoned by drinking a cup of ale, 
in which the venom of a toad had been infused* 

Might not the Scots proverbial phrase '^ Tdgieane 

firogi instead ofJUhi' as meaning to substitute what is 

bad or disagreeable, for expected good, be viewed as 
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allied to the idea of the yenomous quality of the toad? 
TbiB phrase ocean in the ballad of Katharine Jm^arie: 

** Now a' yon lords of fiiir England, , 
And that dwell by the English borderi 
Come never here to seek a wife. 
For fear of sic disorder* 

They 11 haik ye up, and settle ye bye. 

Till on your wedding day; 
Then gie ye frogs instead of fish, 

And play ye foul, foul play."* 



QUEEN JEANIE. 



J 



^' 



This ballad relates to the death of the amiable 
Jane Seymour, queen of Hemy VIIL of Eng- 
land, who, according to some historians, under- 
went the Ciesarean operation, in order to save 
her infant son, Edward VI., of whom she was 
then pregnant. This circumstance, however, 
is differently represented by others, who affirm 
tibat the birth was natural. Sir John Hayward 
relates, that the young prince was bom on the 
17th October, and that ^'all reports do con- 
stantly run, that he was not by natural passage 
delivered into the world, but that his mother's 
belly was opened for his birth; and that she died 
of the incision the fourth day following." 

This account is denied by Echard, who says, 
*^ To crown the king's happiness, not long after, 
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upon the twelfth day of October, he had a son 
bom at Hampton-Court. — ^But the joy of hia 
birth was much alla}r'd by the departure of the 
admirable queen, who, contrary to the common 
opinion of many writers, dy'd twelve days after 
the birth of this prince, as appears from unques- 
tionable manuscripts; having been well delivered 
and without any incision, as others have mali- 
ciously reported. This was a, great affliction 
to the king;, for of all his wives, she was the 
dearest and most charming to him; and his grief 
for that loss is given as the reason why he con- 
tinued two years a widower." — Hist. qfEnghmdj 
1720, fol. p. 289. ' ' . 

A few stanzas of this ballad appear in Mr. 
Jamieson's collection^ vol. 1, p. 182. 



QUEEN JEANIE. 



Queen Jeanie, qaeen Jeanie, trairel'd lit weA» 

and more, 
Till women and midwiyeB had qoite gi'en her o'tt* : 
^^O if ye were women, as women should be, 
Ye would send for a doctor, a doctor to me/' 



The doctor was called for, and set by her bed- 
side: — 
^^What aileth thee, my ladie, thine eyes seem so 
^^ O doctor, O doctor, will ye do this for me? [red?' 

To rip up my two mdes, and save my babie." 
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^' Queen Jeame, qaeen Jeanie, that's the thinf IV 

ne'er do, 
To Ap np yotDr two Mctes U> save yoor batiie." 
Queen Jeanie^ qaeeh Jeatad^ tra^v^ril dix weeks 

and more, 
Tifl mdwives anddoetors bad^qidte^gi'ea lier >o'er* 



^^O if ye w^e doetors, as doetors should be, 
Ye woiddsend for UngH^nry) king Henry to me/' 
King Hezrry was oaUed ttftf and sat by her bed- 
side;-^ 
^* What ^eth thee, queen Jeanie, what aileth my 
bride?" 



^^1^^ Hessry, kii^ Hemy, wDl ye do this for me ? 

To rip up my two sides, and save my babie." 
^^ Quota «leanie, queen Jeaaie, that^s what I'll 
never do. 

To rip t^ yoQt two sides to save your babie." 
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Bdt with aighing and sobbing she's fidlen in a 

swoon, 
Her side it was rip't up, and her babie was foond* 
At this bonnie babie's cfarist'ning there was mei- 

kle joy and mirth; 
But bonnie queen Jeanie lies cold in the earth. 



Six and six coaches, and six and six more, 
And royal king Henry went mourning before: 
O two and two gentlemen carried her away; 
But royal king Henry went weeping away. 



O black were their stockings, and black were 

their bands. 
And black were the weapons they held in their 

hands. 
O black were their mufflers, * and black were 

their shoes, 
And black were the cheverons f they drew on 

their luves :f . 



• Mufflers — a doak and hood which nniffled the face, 
f C%evmm«— gloTct. | X«ve»— hands, but properly the pahu. 
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They mourned in the kitchen, and they mourn'd 

in the ha', 
But royal king Henry mourn'd langest of a'. 
Farewell to fidr England, farewell for evermore, 
For the iair flower of England will never shine 

more. 



NOTB 



ON 



QUEEN JEANIK 



Qi^emJeoHkyqyemJtame^travd^dMwmikMamdmart. 

p. 118^ T. 1. 



In IMbr. Jamiesoii's Ternon, her indkpositioii is made 
to last only three day$^ which is, certainly, the mwe 
likely time; though all the yenions of the ballady 
(which teems to be popular throughout Scotland,) that 
the Editor has obtained, iuTariably state its endurance 
to ha^e been six weeks. In an English ballad on the 
death of Queen Jane, inserted in Eyan*s collection 
rol, 2; p. 64, her labour is said to ha^e been very pro- 
tracted; for 

''The queen in trayail^ pained sore 
Full thirty wofnl days and more." 



BONNIE ANNIfi. 



There was a rich lord, and he lived in Forfar, 
He had a fair lady, and one only dochter. 
O, sire wics fidr^ 'O dear! Ae was bonnie, 
A ship's captain cotvrted her to be his honey. 

There cam a ship's captain out owre the sea sailing, 
He courted this young thing till he got her wi' 

bairn.-*- 
^^ Ye'U steal your fial^er's go^^d, and your mother^6 

money, 
Asid I'll BXak ye a lady in Ireland bonnie." 

She's stown her father's gowd and her mother's 

money. 
But she was never a lady in Ireland bonnie. 
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^^There's feyfowk^inourship^shewinnasail forme. 
There's fey fowkip our ship^ she winna sail for me." 
They've casteh black bullets twice six and forty. 
And ae the black bullet fell on bonnie Annie. 

^^ Ye'U tak me in your arms twa» lo, lift me cannie. 
Throw me out owre board, your un dear Annie." 
Hehas tane her in his arms twa,lo, lifted her cannie, 
He has laid her on a bed of down, his ain dear 
Annie. 

^^ What can a woman do, love, I'll do for ye;" 
MucUe can a woman do, ye canna do for me." — 
^^ Lay about, steer about, lay our ship cannie, 
Do all ye can to save my dear Annie." 



^^ I've laid about, steer'd about, laid about cannie. 
But all I can do, she winna sail for me. 

Ye'll tak her in your arms twa, lo, lift her cannie, 
And throw her out owre board, your ain dear 
Annie." 



* Feyfowk — ^people on the Terge of death. 
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He has lane her in his arms twa, lo, lifted her 

cannie, 
He has thrown her out owre board, his ain dear 

Annie. 
As the ship sailed, bonnie Annie she swam, 
And she was at Ireland as soon as them. 

He made his love a coffin off the Goats, of Yerrow, 
And buried his bonnie love doun in a sea valley. 



NOTES 



OM 



BONNIE ANNIR 



Theritfeyfowk in oitr 9hip^ she wmna mUfcr me* — 

p. 124, T. 3. 

There is a preralent belief among sea-faring people, 
that, if a person who has committed any heinous crime 
be on ship-board, the vessel, as if conscious of its guilty 
Durden, becomes unmanageable, and will not sail tiU 
the offender be removed : to discover whom, they 
usually resort to the trial of those on board, by casting 
lots; and the individual upon whom the lot fiiJls is de- 
clared the criminal, it being believed that Divine Pro- 
vidence interposes in this manner to point out the 
guilty person. 

He made his lave a coffin fgff^ike Ooats ef Yerrow.-^ 
, p. 125, V. a 

It would be difficult to ascertain where Yerrow is 
situated; it would seem, however, to be on the sea- 
coast, as *^ Goats" signifies inlets where the sea enters. 



THE DUKE OF ATHOL'S NOURICE. 



As I cam in by A1W9 yett9)* 

I heard a fair naid ringing;-!— 
^^ I am the Duke a' Akhol'a nmtioe, 

And I wat it wed does set me; 
And I Mrad gie a' my half-year's fee, 

For ae rioht o' my Johnie.'' — 

^^ Keep weel, keep weel, your half-year's fee, 
For ye'U soon get a sicht o' your Johnie; 

But aniiher woman has my heart, 
And I am sorry for to leamye." 

*^ Ye^ll dow ye dounf to yon changaJioasa^l 
And drink till the day be damng; 

At ilka pint's end ye'll drink the lass' health, 
That's coming to pay the kwdng«''f 



• •«•• * »«** 



w i^m »ii I ■ I m wi \ \t n 



* T eiU g ates. f Dow y doim— go your wmy. 

\ Ckange-hom H te Tcr n . $ fawlii^— tavern bill. 
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He laei him dtmt to jca 

And he dnmk till the daj was danring; 
Aod at fllBi imfs eiid he dnnik the knT heBhh, 

That was eoming to pay fiir his hnring. 



Ajre he lanted, and a je he aang^ 

And dnmk till die day was dawing; 

And ajre he dnmk the boonie hai' health. 
That was conung to pay the lawii^. 

He spared na the sack, though H was dear. 
The wine, nor the sugar-candy; 



He has done* him to the shot-window,f 

To see gin she war coming; 
There he saw the duke and a* his merry men, 

That opre the hill cam rinning. 

He has dune him to the landlady, 
To see gin she wad protect him, — 

<* i7«fi«^pret. of dow, f 5%0^«nn«foi0— « projecting window. 
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. She biiskit* him up'into woman's claisoyf 
And set him till a baking. 

Sae loudlie as they rappit at the yett, 
Sae loudlie as they war calling; — 

^^ Had ye a young man here yestreen 
That drank till the day was dawing?'' 



"He drank hot ae pant, and hci paid it oi% he^ went, 
And yeVe na mair to do wi' the lawing." — 

They searchit the house a*^ round and round. 
And they spared na the curtains to tear them; 

While the Landlady stood upo' the stair-head, 
Crying, *^ Maid, be busy at your baking.'' 

They gaed as they cam, and left a' undone, 
And left the bonuie maid at her baking. 



* JSmAiI— 4mMd. f CAim9— clothes. \ Or— before. 



NOTE 



ON THE 



DUKE OF ATHOL'S NOURICE. 



•lb spared na 1A0 Modi, though U was dttxty 
The winef nor the sugar candy, — p. 128, v. 6. 

The manner of Hying among the Scots, in the end of 
the sixteenth centoiy, is curiously, though accurately 
described by an EnglishoEian who risited Edinburgh ifl 
the year 1593. — Speaking of their drinking, and tBe 
use of confections in their wine, he says, ^< They drinke 
pure wines, not with sugar as the English; yet at feasts 
they put comfits in the wine, after the French manner, 
but they had not our yinteners (rand to mize their 
wines." — Mcryson^s Itmeraryy Part IIL p. 155. 



K. 



THE PROVOST'S DOCHTER. 



ne term Pro90tidioe»noi mean the 
of a ei^f but the Provasi'marshal ; an qffScer who had 
the custody ofpmoners ofwar^ and other offenden. 



The Provost's dochter went out a WBlldng — 

A may's love whiles is easie won! 
She heard a puir prisoner making his meane;* — 

And she was the &ir flow'r o' Northumberland* 



*^ <3if onie ladie wad borrow mef 
Oat into| this prison Strang, 

I wad mak her a ladie o' hie dq;ree, 
For I am a gret lord in lair Scotland." 



* Jfa w #— co m plaint, f •^^'^tw me— become eiurety for m^. 
\ Out inio-^A oommon Scotidsm for om/ of. 
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She has dune* her to her lather's bed-stock, — 

A may's love whiles is easie won! 
She has stown the keys o' monie brawf lock, 

And she has lows'dj: him out o' prison Strang. 

She has dune her to her father's stable, — 
A may's love whiles is easie won! 

She has tane out a steed, baith swift and able, 
To carry them baith to fair Scotland. 



Whan they cam to the Scottish coi 
A may's love whiles is easie won! 

<< Ye bniaen-£sDed hure,|| lioht affo' myhohie; 
And go, get ye back to Northumberland.". ' 

Whan they cam to the Scottish muir,'*— 
A may's love whiles is easie won ! 

*^ Get aflF o' my horse, ye brasen^&o^d:hure) *^ 
So, go, get ye back to Nordbumberljand." * 

^^ O pity on me! O pity! said she, 
O ! that my love was so easie won; 

* Dtmt^-gone. f Braw-^ttong. ^ Low$*d-^(neA, 
$ Corst-— eron. |t Hun — ^whore. 
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Have pity on me, as I had upon fhee. 
Whan I lows'd ye out o' prison Strang/' 

*^ O how ean I hae pity on thee; 

O why was your love sae easie won? 
Whan I hae a wife and children three, 

Mair worthy than a' in Northumberland/' 

'* Cook in your kitchen I will be, — 
O that my love was sae easie won! 

And serve your lady maist reverenilie, 

For I dama gang back to Northumberland/' 

** Cook in my kitchen, ye sail not be, — 
Why was your love so easie won? 

For I will hae na sic* servants as thee. 
So, get ye back to Northumberland." 



But laith was he the lassie to tyne,f — 
A may's love whiles is easie won! 

He hired an auld horse, and fee'd an auld man. 
To carry her back to Northumberland. 



• jSite^-^ueh. f Tyne— lost. 
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Whan she cam her fiither afore, — 

A may's love whiles is easie won ! 
She fell at his feet on her knees sae low, — 

She was the fiiir flow'r o' Northumberland. 

'< O dochter, dochter^ why was ye baald, — 
O why was yotu* love sae easie won! 

To be a Soot's hure in your fifteen year auld, 
And ye the fair flower o' Northumberland/' 

Her mother on her sae gentlie smil'd,-^ 
** O that her love was sae easie won ! 

She's na the first that the Scots hae beguil'd, 
And she's still the fair flow'r o' Northumberland: 

^' She shanna want gowd, she shanna want fee, 

Although her love was easie won; 
She shanna want gowd, to gain a man wi', 

And she'll still be the fair flow'r o' Norlhum* 
berlaad." 



HYNDE HORN- 



This ballad was recovered from recitation 
in the north; and though it cannot boast of 
much poetical merit, yet it has a claim to pre- 
servation, from its being undoubtedly a frag* 
ment, though a mutilated one, of the ancient 
English metrical romance of King Hom^ or 
Home Childe and Maiden BymeniU; whose 
story is thus detailed by Warton :-*- 

'^ Mury, king of the Saracens, lands in the 
kingdom of Sttddene, where he kills the king 
named AUof. The queen, Grodylt, escapes; but 
Mury seizes on her son Home, a beautiful youth 
aged fifteen years, and puts him into a galley, 
with two of his pla}rfeUows, Athulph* and Fy- 
kenyld: the vessel being driven on the coast of 
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the kingdom of Westnesse, the young prince is 
found by Aylmer, king of that country^ brought 
to court and delivered to Athelbras his steward, 
to be educated in hawking, harping, tilting, and 
other courtly accomplishments. Here the 
princess RymenOd fisdls in love with him, de* 
clares her passion, and is betrothed. Home, 
in consequence of this engagement, leaves the 
princess for seven years; to demonstrate, accord- 
ing to the ritual of chivalry, that by seeking 
and accomplishing dangerous enterprises he de- 
served her affection. He proves a most valor- 
ous and invincible knight; and at the end of 
seven years having killed king Mury, recovered 
his father's kingdom, and achieved many sig- 
nal exploits, recovers the princess Rymenild 
from the hands of his treacherous knight and 
companion Fykenyld; carries her in triumph to 
bis own country, and there reigns with her in 
great splendour and prosperity." — Higt, of iEvn 
gUsh Poetry, 8vo. vol. 1, p. 40. 

This fragment, even in its mutilated state, 
still retains the couplet measure of the romance, 
though it is otherwise greatly altered from its 



— -i 
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Andant text. It aspfearuj however, to relate to 
that part of the romance where Horn, after be- 
ing betrothed to the princess, departs in que^ 
of adventares, and returns after the lapse of 
his probationary exile, when he recovers the 
princess from the hands of his rival. 



HYNDE HORN. 



^^ Hynde Horn's bound, love, and Hynde Horn's 

free; 
Whare was ye bom? or in what countrie?'' 
^^In gude green wud whare I was bom. 
And all my friends left^me forlorn. 

* 
<^ I gave my love a silver wand, 

That was to role oure all Scotland. 

My love gave me a gay gowd ring, 

That was to rule abune a' thing. 

^' As lang as that ring keeps new in hue, 
Ye may ken that your love loves you: 
But whan that ring turns pale and wan, 
Ye may ken that your love loves anither man." 
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He hoisted up his sails, and away sailed he, 
Till that he cam to a foreign countrie : 
He looked at his ring, it was tum'd pale and wan. 
He said, ^' I wish I war.at hame again." 

He hoisted up his sails, and hame sailed he, 
Until that he cam to his ain countrie. 
The first ane that he met wi' 
Was wi' a puir auld beggar man. 

^* What news, what news, my silly auld man. 
What news hae ye got to tell to me?' 
*^Na news, na news,'' the puir man did say, 
^^But this is our queen's wedding day." 

^ Ye'll lend me your begging weed. 
And ni gie you my riding steed." 
'* My begging weed is na for thee. 
Your riding steed is na for me." 

But he has changed wi' the beggar man, 

4^ * « * 

*^Which is the gate* that ye used to gae? 
And what are the words ye b<g wi'?" 

* (jWe— -way. 
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** Whan ye come to yon high' faill, 
Ye'll draw your bent bow nigh mttil; 
Whan ye come to yonder town, 
Ye'll let yoar bent bow low fell down : 

'< Ye'll seek meat for St Peter, ask for St Paul, 
And seek for the sake of Hynde Horn all; 
But tak ye frae nane of them a', 
Till ye get frae the bonnie bride hersel O." 

Whan he cam to yon high hill, 
He drew his bent bow nigh nntil; 
And whan he cam to yonder town, 
He lute* his bent bow low fidl down. 

He sought meat for St Peter, he ask'd for St 

Paul, 
And he sought for the sake of Hynde Horn all; 
But he would tak frae nane o' diem a% 
Till he got frae the bonnie bride hersel O. 



• Zii/»-i- let. 
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The bride cam tripping doun the itair, 
Wi' the scales o' red gowd on her hair; 
W¥ a glass of red wine iii her hand^ 
To gie to the puir aold beggar man* 

If s out he drank the glass o' wine, 
And into the glass he dropt the ring. 
** Grot ye't by sea, or got ye't by land. 
Or got ye't aff a drown'd man's hand?" 

" I got na't by sea, I got na't by land, 
Nor got I it aff a drown'd man's band; 
But I got it at my wooing, 
And I'll gie it at your wedding." 

'^ I'll tak the scales o' gowd frae my head, 
I'll follow you, and beg my bread: 
I'll tak the scales of gowd frae my hair, 
I'll follow you for evermair." 



She has tane the scales o' gowd frae her head. 
She has followed him to beg her bread : 
She has tane the scales o' gowd frae her hair, 
And she has followed him for evermair. 
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But atween the kitchen and the ha', 

There he lute his doutie* cloak &'; 

And the red gowd shined oure him.a'. 

And the hridefinethe bridegroom was stownf awa^ 

<^ C k mlw p atched. . f Aov*— stolen. 



NOTE 



ON 



HYNDE HORN. 



As long as thai ring keeps nao in husy 

Ye may ken thai your love laves ycu^-^* 138, »• S. 

The belief in sympathetic talismans appears to have 
emanated from the East, where certain stones, rings, 
&c. are believed to be endued, by magical operations, 
with the power of showing, through sympathy, the &te 
of their owner, though in a distant country. Thus we 
find the Eastern Tales to be iull of such conceits: In 
the story of the Three Sisters, prince Bahman, before 
proceeding on his perilous journey in search of the 
Talking Bird, Singing Tree, and Grolden Water, pre- 
sents to hii sister a knife possessing this yirtue.* ** Bah- 
man, pulling a knife from his vest-band, and present- 
ing it in the sheadi to the princess, said, < Take this 



I 

% 
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knife, aister, and give yourwlf the tronble sometune^ 
to pull it ont of the sheath; while yon boo it dear w$ 
it is now, it will be a sign that I am altre; bat if yoa 
find it stained with blood, then you may believe me 
dead, and indulge me with your prayers.*' Bahmaa 
having perished in his adventure, Perviz, his briber, 
undertakes it against his sister's inclination ; but, that 
she might be acquainted with his success, he leaves 
with her a string of a hundred pearls, telling her, that 
if at any time she counted them, and they did not run 
upon the string, but remained fixed, that would be a 
certain sign he had undergone the same fate as his 
brother. — Scott*8 TransL of Arabian Nights, 

Somewhat similar to this, is the belief once, and per- 
haps still, prevalent in the Western Islands, regarding 
the Molucca bean or nut, called by the natives Cros- 
punky l^hich is drifted to their shores across the At- 
lantk;. They ascribe to it the virtue of changing ed« 
lour when any calamity is to befall its posaessor.—- 
*< There is a variety of nuts," says Martin, << called 
MoUukai, some of which, are used as amulets against 
ipritchcraft, or an evil eye, particularly the white one : 
and upon this account they are wore about children's 
necks, and.if any evil is intended them, they say the 
nut changes into a black colour. That they did change 
colour, I found true by my own observation, but can- 
not be pQsitiria as to the cause of it."— *Z?e«chjp. Weti* 
Mp.3B. 



THE ELFIN KNICHT. 



The EdUor unharmed thai thubaUadUitfEngti^ 
<nigin; but he has noi been able to discover it in any tf 
the English CoUections. It is here given in a Scottish 
dress f from the recitation cfa native rf Meams-skire. 



There stands a knicht at the tap o' yon bill, 

Oure the hills and far awa — 
He has t>lawn his horn loud and shill,* — 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

/ 

*^If I had the horn that I hear blawn, 
Oare the hills and far awa — 
And the knicht that blaws that horn," — 
The caold wind's blawn my plaid awa* 



K 
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She had na sooner thae words said, — 

Cure the hills and far awa — 
Than the elfin knicht cam to her side, — 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

"Are na ye oure young a may, — 
Oure the hills and far awa — 
Wi' onie young man doun to lie," — 
The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

^'I have a sister younger than I, — 

Oure the hills and far awa — 
And she was married yesterday," — 
The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

^^ Married wi' me, ye sail ne'er be nana, — 

Oure the hills and far awa — 
Till ye mak to me a sark but * a seam, — 
The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

And ye maun shape it, knife, sheerlesi$,t — 

Oure the hills and fiir awa — 
And ye maun sew it, needle, threedless,-|' — 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

* ^ii^^withoat. f I.e. Without koifey or sciason ; needle, or thread. 
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And ye maun wash it in yon ciatran,* — . 

Oure the hills and far awa — 
Whare water never stood nor ran, — 

The cauld wind's blawn my pliud awa. 

And ye maun dry it on yon hawthorn, — 

Oure the hills and iar awa — 
Whare the sun ne'er shon sin man was born,''— 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

^^Gin that courtesie I do for thee, — 
Oure the hills and far awa — 
Ye maun do this for me, — 
The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

Ye'll get an acre o' gude red-land f — 

Oure the hflls and &r awa — 
Atween the saut % sea and the sand, — 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

I want that land for to be corn, — 
Oure the hills and far awa — 

* 

* Cblnm— citftem. f Red^and^tnied land, f^&we— aalt. 
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And ye maun aer • it wi* ybur horn, — 
The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

And ye maan saw it without a seed, — 

Oure the hills and far awa — 
And ye maun harrow it.wi' a threed,— • 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

And ye maun shear it wi' your knife,— 

Oure the hills and far awa — 
And na tyne a pickle o't f for your life,-— 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

And ye maun moue j: it in yon mouse-^hole, — 

Oure the hills and far awa — 
And ye maun thrash it in your shoe-sole,-— 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

And ye maun fan it wi' your luve8,§ — 

Oure the hills and far awa — 
And ye maun sack it in your gloves, — 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

f Tyne a pickU o'f— lose a grain of it. \ 3foM0— put it up in rides. 
§ Fan it wi* pour Zkom— vrinnow it with your palms. 
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And ye maun bring it oure the sea, — 

Oure the hills and fiu: awa — 
Fair and clean, and dry to me,— 

The cauld wind's blawn my plaid awa. 

And whan that your wark is weill deen,* — 

Oure the hills and &r awa— - 
Ye'se get your sark without a seam," — 

The cauld wind's Uawn my plaid awa. 

* ITciff dmn wrdl dsne ; the proDunciatioii of the North. 



NOTE 



«v 



THE ELFIN KNICHT. 



Than the elfin knicht cam to her side, — p. 146, t. 3. 

E^ia commonly nsed as synonymoaa vnihfairyy though 
it also signifies a spirit or fiend, possessing qualities of 
a more evil nature than the <* Gude tiedxmrs** — The 
« Elfin Knicht" comes under the latter description, and 
in truth, may he viewed as the same person as the devil, 
who, in the annals of tradition, is a well known tempter 
of the fair sex; He was once known to have paid his 
^ addresses to a fair maiden near the hill of Bennochie, 
in Aberdeenshire, in the form and dress of a handsome 
young man ; and so far gained her affections as to get 
her consent to become his wife. It happened, however, 
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on the day appointed for the nuptials, which were to 
be celebrated in a distant part of the country* where 
the devil said he resided, that she accidestally'discoyered 
his cloren feet, (of which distingaishing mark be has 
not the power to divest himself), and was borror-stmck 
to find that her ardent lover was no other than the 
devil I Knowing that her promise was binding, and 
believing the tradition that she would be freed from 
her engagement if the day were allowed to elapse be- 
fore he exacted her promise, she dissembled her terror, 
and entered into conversation with him on various to- 
pics, particularly about their approaching nuptials, in 
order to pass over the day. But the devil was not 
so easily deceived; and peremptorily insisted on her 
going with him. At last, every delay and excuse be- 
ing exhausted, she, as a last resource, told him she 
would voluntarily fulfil her promise, provided he would 
make a causey or road from the foot to the top of Ben- 
nochie, before she finished baking a quantity of bread, at 
which she was then engaged. The devil consented, and 
immediately commenced bis labour; while the maid 
went as quickly to work. But just as she was baking 
the last cake, the devil, who bad concluded his task, 
appeared, and claimed her according to bargain. Being 
unwilling to comply, she resisted with all her might ; but 
he carried her off by force : and in passing Bennochie, the 
struggle between them became so great, that the devil, 
enraged at her obduracy, and in order to punish her 
fialsehood, transformed her, with her girdle and spartle 
(the baking implements, which she had taken with her 
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in the hnny) into three grty gUmes^ which, with the 
road he formed upon the hill, are pointed out to this 
daf, to show the wonderful power of the devil, and 
^ inevitable iate of those who hare connection with 
the evil one; — thus verifjring the proverb << They whm 
deal foC the deU will aegeia dear pemnywarth^^ > 



YOUNG PEGGY. 



^^O whare hae ye been, Pcf;gy, 

O whare hae ye been? — 
^^ r the garden amang the gilly-floVrs, 

Atween twal* hours and een." 

** YeVe na been there your leen,:]: P^gy* 

Ye've na been there your leen; 
Your father saw you in Jamie's arms, 
Atween twal hours and een." 



it 



Tho' my father saw me in Jamie's arms, 
He'll see me there again; 



* 7t0al— TwelYe. f Xcm— -Ioim ; the north country pronun- 
ciation of one, and abme. Dutch, mm and aUetn, 
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For I will sleep in Jamie's arms, 
When his grave's growin green." 

^^Your Jamie is a n^e, Peggy, 

Your Jamie is a loun,* 
Tor trysting out oar ae dochter, 
And her sae very young." 

^^ Lay no the wytef on Jamie, mither, 

The hlame a' lies on me; — 
For I will sleep in Jamie's arms, 
When your een:|: winna see.'* — 

Now she has to her ain bouer gane, 

He was waiting there him leen; — 
^^ I'm blythe to see ye, Jamie, here. 
For we maunna meet again." 

She's tane the wine glass in her hand, 

Pour'd out the wine sae clear; 
SaySf ^^ Here's your health and mine, Jamie, 

And we maun meet na mair." 



I 



* LottA— i-ogije. f fVyU^ltune* | i^en— eyes. 
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She has tane him in her arms twa, 

And gien him kisses five; 
Says, " Here's your health and mine, Jamie, 

I wish weel mote ye thrive." 

" Your father has a bmmie cock, 

Divides the nicht and day; 
And at the middle watch o' the nicht, 
' In greenwud yell meet me." 

Whan bells war rang, and mass was sung. 

And a' men boun* for bed, 
She's kUted up her green claithing, 

And met Jamie in the wud. 

When bells war rung, and mass was sung,— 

About the hour o' twa. 
Its up bespak her auld father. 

Says, "Peggy is awa! 

Ga saddle to me the black, the black, 

Ga saddle to me the grey;" 
But ere they wan tot the tap o' the hilly 

The wedding was a' bye. 

* ^ottn— ^prepared. f Wan ^o— arrived at. 



WILLIAM GUISEMAN. 



My name is William Guiseman^ 

In London I do dwell; 
I have committed murder, 

And that is known right well; 
I have committed murder. 

And that is known right well, 
And it's for mine o£Pence I must die. 

I lov'd a ndghbour's dochter, 
And with her I did lie; 

I did dissemble with her 
Myself to satisfy; 

I did dissemble with her 
Myself to satisfy, 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 



J 
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8ae cunningly's I kept her, 
Until the fields war toom;* 

Sae cunningly's I trystedf her 
Unto yon shade o' broom; 

And syne I took my wills o' her, 

And then I flang her doun, 

And it's for mine offence I must die. 

Sae cunningly's I kill'd her 

Who should have been my wife; 

Sae cursedly's I kUPd her, 
And with my cursed knife : 

Sae cursedly's I kill'd her, 
Who should have been my wife, 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 

Six days she lay in murder 
Before that she was found ; 

Six days she lay in murder 
Upon the cursed ground; 



* To om e mpty* f Trytted— enticed. 
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« 

Six days she lay in murder. 
Before that she was found; 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 

all the neighbours round about. 
They said it had been 1 1 — 

1 put my foot on gude shipboard, 
The country to defy ; 

The ship she wadna sail again. 
But hoisted to and fro ; 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 

O up bespak the skipper boy, 

I wat he spak too high ; 

" There's sinful men amongst us, 

The seas will not obey :" 

O up bespak the skipper boy, 

I wat he spak too high;. 

And it's for mine offence I must die. 

O we cuist cavels* us amang. 
The cavel fell on me ; 

* Cuigt cavels'-rCBat lots. See note p. 196. 
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O we cuist cavels us amang, 
The cavel fell on me ; 

we ctdst cavels us amang, 
The cavel fell on me : 

And it's for mine offence I must die. 

1 had a loving mother, 
Who of me took gret care. 

She wad hae gien the gold sae red 
T' have bought me from that snare ; 

But the gold could not be granted — 
The gallows pays a share — 
And it's for mine offence I must die. 



/ 



LAIRD OF OCHILTREE. 



This title is given in Clydesdale to a different version 
of^ The original ballad of the Broom rf the Cowden- 
knows" aspubUshed in the Border Minstrelsy. The 
following fragment^ under the title of the <* Laird of 
LochmSy" is also inserted to show the north country 
version of this ^^ pastoral taleJ* 



It was on a day, when a lovely may 
Was cawing* out her father's kye,f 

And she spied a troop o' gentlemen, 
Ab they war passing bye. 

^^ O show me the way, my pretty may, 
O show me the way,'' said he; 

^ Ca«T{M$r— driving. • f j^e— cattle. 



\ 
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« 



My steed has just now rode wrang, 
And the way I canna see." 



*^ O hold ye on the same way/' she said, 
O hold ye on't again, 
For an ye hold on ^e king's hieway, 

■ 

Rank reivers* will do ye na harm." 

He took her by the milk-white hand, 
And by the gerss green sleeve; 

And he has taigeltf wi' the fiiir may, 
And of her he speir'd^ na leave. 

When ance he got her gudwill. 

Of her he crav'd na mair. 
But he pou'd out a ribbon frae his pouch, 

And snooded§ up her hair. » 

He put his band into his purser 

And gied her guineas three : — 

" If I come na back in twenty weeks. 

Ye needna look mair for me." 



*Rank r€iv$r» — strong robbers. 
♦ To^ft— tarried, f jS^peiVd— asked. § fi^noodwl— see note p. Ifi5. 



r 



When tbe bomne inajr gacd hame. 

Her fiabtf did her Uame; — 
^ Whare hae ye bem, now dame," be said. 
For ye hae na been your lane." 



u 



^The nkht k misty and mirk)* falhery 
Ye voa^ gang to the door and see; 
The nieht ia misty and mirk) fatho*. 
And there's na body wi' me. 

Bat there earn a todf to your flock, father. 

The like o' him I never saw; 
Or he had tane the lambie that he did, 

I wad rather he had tane them a'« 

Bot he seemed to be a gentleman. 
Or a man of some pious d^[ree ; 

For whanever he spak, he lifted up his hat, 
And he had bonnie twinkling ee." 

Whan twenty weeks war come and gane, 
Twenty weeks and three, 

• MrA— dark. f Tm^—Fox. 
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The lassie b^oud* to grow thick in the waist, 
And thoucht lang for his twinkling ee. 

It fell upon a day, whan the b<Minie may 

Was cawing out the kye. 
She spied the same troop o' gentlemen, 

As they war passing bye. 

^^ O Weill may ye save, my preUy may, 

Weill may ye save and see ; 
Weill may ye save, my bonnie may, 
Gangf ye wi* child to me?" 

But the may she tum'd her back to him. 
She begoud to think meikle shame: — 
" Na, na, na, na, kind sir," she said, 
IVe a gudeman j: o' my ain." 

'^ Sae loud as I hear ye lee, fair may, 

Sae loud as I hear ye lee; 
Dinna ye mind o' yon misty nicht, 
I was in the bucbt§ wi' thee?" 



* Begoud — ^begao. f Gan^F— go. | Gudeman — ^husband. 

§ J9tfcA^— -sheep-fold. 



1G4 



fl« Ikktod aff Ui Uc, Uc, hone, 
Aad ke Mi Ae bomne nsqr €■; — 
^Noir caw* oat your kye gndffirthwyf 
Te iBinoi OBvr ihtem out yoor laae. 

For hmg will ye eanr Aem out. 

And wearjr will ye be» 
Or ye get your doehter ^ain. 

That wai aye dear to thee. 

He waa the Laiid & Oehihree, 
Of thirty plongfaa and three, 

And he has stown awa the bonniest may 
In a' the aonth conntrie. 



« n 



NOTES 



ON 



LAIRD OF OCHILTREE. 



jBut he pou*d out a ribbon frae his pouchy 
And snooded up her hair. — p. 161, v. 5. 

His conduct would lead us to suppose that he bad 
rather unenqoded her hair: the snood, or headrlacey be- 
ing a fillet of ribbon used as a band for the hair, pro- 
perly belonging to unmarried females; and, like the 
English ^ar/(Qriu/, was once yiewed as an emblem of 
purity, though it has now lost that distinguishing cha- 
racter, being worn by all classes of women, and indeed, 
has become so degraded, as to be usually worn by fe- 
males of the worst description. This was not the case 
formerly; for so soon as a young woman had << tint 
her snood^* or, in other words, had lost the title of a 
maid, she was no longer permitted to wear tliat em- 
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UoB ol her TiipB state, nd ww looked iqpon, by ov 
•uiple, Imt boncit fore&then, ai a «« gidhy thiag," 
wfaooe hoDoar could only be r ep aii ed by luaiiyiu g her 



Bvt kt iunid iobea gemdemam. 

Or amarnqfrnmepHmgdrgree^^^ 162, t.10. 

Is there here aoy aSosion to those itinennit hmn 
whom the poet anathe m atizea, and prays ferrently to 
God to send '^ erery priest ane wife ;" 

** For than sold nocfat sa many hvre 
Be np and donne this land; 
Nor yit sa many beggars pur 
In kirlc and mercat stand. 

And not sa mdkffl bastard seid 
Throw oat this cuntiie sawin ; 
• Nor gude men nnconth fry sold feed. 
An all the snith were knawin." 

Pinkertan's Ballads, t. 2, p. 104. 



LAIRD OF LOCHNIE. 



The lassie sang sae loud, sae loud^ 

' The lassie sang sae shill;* 
The lassie sang, and the greenwud rang, 
At the farther side o' yon hill. 

Bye there cam a troop o' merry gentlemen, 

They a' rade merrily bye; 
The very first and the foremost 

Was the first that spak to the may. 

« This is a mirk and a misty night. 
And I hae ridden wrang, 



* iSAtff— «hriU. 
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If ye wad be sae guid and kind, 
Afi to show me the way to gang." 

^' If ye binna* the Laird o' Lochnie's hinds. 
Nor nane o' his degree, 
I will show a nearer road 

The glen waters to keep ye'frae." 

^^ Fm na the Laird o' Lochnie's lands, 

Nor nane o' his d^ree; 
But I am as brave a kpicht, 
And ride aft in his companie. 

Hae ye na pity on me, pretty maid, 

Hae ye na pity on me; 
Hae ye na pity on my puir steed 

That stands trembling by yon tree?' 

" What pity wad ye hae, kind sir. 
What pity wad ye hae frae me? 
Tho' your steed has neither com nor hay. 
It has gerss at libertie." 

* J9mit(<— 'be not. 
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He has trysted* the pretty maid, 

Till they cam to the bnime; 
And at the end o' yon ew-buchts, 

It's there they baith sat doun. 

Till up she raise, took up her milk pails, 

And awa' gaed she hame — 
Up bespak her auld fether, 

^^It's whare ye been sae lang?" 

^' This is a mirk and inisty aieht. 
Ye may gang to the door and see; 

4 

The ewes took a skipping out oiire the knowes,f 
They wadna bucht j: in for me. 

I may curse my Other's shepherd, 

Some ill death may he die; * 
He buchted the ewes sae far frae the town. 

And trysted the young men to me." 



* Triftted-^ntXced, f JTnoiffeff— Jmolk. f Bwht^^fold, 



THE DUKE OF ATHOL 

Was taken downjrom the recUaHan of an Idiot 

boy in WisAaw. 



^^ I AM gaing awa, Jeanie, 

I am gaing awa, 
I am gung ayont* the saut seas, 
I'm gaing sae far awa." 

" What will ye buy to me, Jamie, 
What will ye buy to me?" 

" Pll buy to you a silken plaid, 
And send it wi' vanitie." 

^^ That's na love at a', Jamie, 
That's na love at a'; 



* u^yont— beyond. 
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All I want is love for love. 
And that's the best ava.* 

^^ Whan will ye marry me, Jamie, 
Whan will ye marry me? 
WiQ ye tak me to your countrie, — 
Or will ye marry me?'* 

'^ How can I marry thee, Jeanie^ 

How can I marry thee ? 
Whan Fve a wife and bairns three, — 
Twa wad na weill agree." 

** Wae be to your fause tongue, Jamie, 
Wae be to your fause tongue; 
Ye promised for to marry me, 
And has a wife at hame ! 

*^But if your wife wad dee, Jamie, 
And sae your bairns three, 
Wad ye tak me to your countrie, — 
Or wad ye marry me? 



• -4iw— of all. 
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"But sin* they're all alive, Jamie, 

But sin they're a' alive, 
We'll tak a glass in ilka hand, 
And drink, Weill may they duive. 

" If my wife wad dee, Jeanie, 
And sae my bairns three, 
I wad tak ye to my ain countrie. 
And married we wad be." 

" O an your head war sair» Jamie, 

an your head war sair, 

I'd tak the napkin frae my neck. 
And tie doun your yellow hair." 

" I hae na wife at a', Jeanie, 

1 hae na wife at a', 

I hae neither wife nor bairns three, 
I said it to try thee." 

" Licht are ye to h>up,t Jamie, 
Licht are ye to loup^ 



« ^tn— sinije. f ^^P — ^***P* 
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Licht are ye to loup the dyke, 
Whan I maun wale a slap."* 

'^ Licht am I to loup, Jeanie, 
Licht am I to loup; 
But the hiest dyke that we come to, 
I'll turn and tak you up. 

'* Blair in Athol is mine, Jeanie, 

Blair in Athol is mine; 
Bonnie Dunkel is whare I dwell, 
And the boats o' Garry's mine. 

^^ Huntingtower is mine, Jeanie, 

Huntingtow^r is mine, 
Huntingtower, and bonnie Belford, 
And a' Balquhither's mine." 



* ^ak a dap-'^luHmt a gap. 



GLASGOW PEGGY 



Is given from recitation. A paltry and ynpetfed oh 
py has often been printed for the stalls^ though the Edi- 
tor has never seen it in any collection. 



The Lawland lads think th^y are fine. 
But the hieland lads are brisk and gaucy;* 

And they are awa near Glasgow toun. 
To steal awa a bonnie lassie. 



is 



I wad gie my gude brown steed, 
And sae wad I my gude grey naigie,f 

That I war fifty miles frae the toun, 

And nane wi' me but my bonnie Peggy." 

♦ Gratecy^olly. f ^««9»e— nag. 
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But up then spak the auld gudman, 

And vow but he spak wondrous saucie; — • 
^^Ye may steal awa our cows and ewes, 
But ye sanna get our bonnie lassie." 



(C 



I have got cows and ewes anew, 
I've got gowd and gear ah*eady; 

Sae I dinna want your cows nor ewes, 
But I will hae your bonnie Peggy." 



^^I'll follow you oure moss and muir, 
I'll follow you oure mountains many, 
I'll follow you through frost and snaw, 
m stay na langer wi' my daddie." 

He set her 6n a gude brown steed. 
Himself upon a gude grey naigie; 

They're oure hills, and oure dales. 
And he's awa wi' his bonnie Peggy. 

As they rade out by Glasgow toun. 
And doun by the hills xo' Achildounie, 

There they met the Earl of Hume, 
And his auld son, riding bonnie. 



I7« 

Out bespak the Eaii of Hame, 

And O bnt he spak wondrous 8ony» — 
'^ The bonniest lass about a' Glasgow tonn. 
This day is awa wi' a hiehinfi laddie." 

As they rade bye aold Drymen tonn^ 
The lassies lench* and lookit saucy. 

That the bonniest lass they ever saw, 
8udf be riding awa wi' a hieland laddie. 

They rode on through moss and muir,^ 
And so did they owre mountains many. 

Until that they cam to yonder glen, 
And she's lain donn wi' her hieland laddie. 

Gude green hay was Peggy's bed, 

And brakens§ war her blankets bonnie; 

Wi' his tartan plaid aneath her head, 

And she's lain doun wi' her hieland laddie. 

^^ There's beds andbowstersH in my &ther'B house, 
There's sheets and blankets, and a' thing ready, 



* Leueh — ^laughed, f Sud — should. | Moss and muir — marsh 
and moor. § J!?raAren«— fern. || Bowsters^-hciiBiem. 



^ 
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And wadna they be angry wi' me, - 
To see me lie sae vn! a liidand laddie." 

"Tho' thera's bedsaodbeddininyoiurfiiAer'shaase, 

Sheets and blankets and a' made ready; 
Yet why sud they be angry wi' thee, 
Though I be but a hieland laddie. 

It's I faae fifty acres of land, 
. It's a' plow'd and sawn already; 
I am Donald the Lord of Shye, 
And why sud na Peggy be calPd a lady? 

I hae fifty gude milk kye, 

A' tied to the staws* already; 
I am Donald the Lord of Skye, 

And why sud na Peggy be call'd a lady ? 

See ye no a' yon castles and tow'rs, 

The sun sheens owre them a' sae bonnie ; 

I am Donald the Lord of Skye, 

I think I'll mak ye as blythe as oniq. 



* Staw» — ^Btalls. 
M 






Tam.-i^ 



LADY MARGARET. 



In Mr. Jamieson's collection will be found, un-> 
der the tide of ^^ Bard Ellen," a different Ter- 
fiion of this ballad, containing several emenda- 
tions by that gentleman of very doubtfuL^pto- 
priety; particularly the addition of the threiB 
concluding stanzas, whereby the character of 
the catastrophe is entirely changed. Instead 
of winding up the story in a happy manner, he, 
adopting the idea of Mrs. Hampden Pye, who 
wrote a ballad on the same subject, has chosen 
to give it a £a,tal termination; while ChUd Won 
tersy (another copy published by Percy), and 
all the versions the Editor has seen, give it a 
&vourable conclusion. 



LADY MARGARET. 



" The com ii torniag ripe, Lord John, 

The Mt. are growing fa'. 
And ye are bound for your mn countrie, 
Fain wad I go wi' you.'' 



cc 



Wi' me, Mai^ret, wi' me, Marg'ret, 

What wad ye do wi' me? 
IVe mair need o' a pretty little boy, 

To wait upon my steed." 



^^ It's I will be your pretty little boy 

To wait upon your steed; 
And ilka town that we come to, 
A pack of hounds TU lead/' 
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*^ My hounds will eat o' the bread o' wheat, 

And ye of the bread of bran; 
And then yon will sit and sigh, 
That e'er ye loed a hmui." 

The first water that they oam to, 

I think they call it Clyde, 
He mftly unto her did say,-— 
" Lady Marg'ret, will ye ride?" 



The first step that she steppit in, 

She steppit to the knee; 
Says, "Wae be to ye, waeCu' water. 

For through ye I maun be." 

The second step that she steppit in. 

She steppit to the middle, 
And sigh'd, and said, Lady Margaret,- 
*' Pve stain'd my gowden girdle." 

The third step that she steppit in, 

She steppit to the neck; 
The pretty babe within her asides. 

The cauld it garr'd it squake."^ 

* 5!graroAc— cry. 
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^' Lie still my babe, lie still my babe. 

Lie still as laughs ye may. 
For your father rides on horseback high. 
Cares little for us twae.''* 

It's whan she cam to the other side. 

She sat doun on a stane; 
Says, ^^ Them that made me, help me now. 

For I am far frae hame. 

How far is it frae yoar mither's bouer, 

Gude Lord John tell to me?" 
^^ Its therty miles. Lady Margaret, 

It's therty mi^es and three: 
And ye'se be wed to ane o' her serving men. 

For ye'se get na mair o' me," 

Then up bespak the wyUe parrot, 

As it sat on the tree; — 
" Ye lee, ye lee. Lord John," it said, 
^^ Sae loud as I hear ye lee. 

" Ye say it's therty miles frae your mither's bouer 
Whan it's but barely three; 



* 2\pa<^— two. 
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And 8he!ll ne'er be wed to a serving man, 
For she'll be jcour ain ladie." 



Monie a lord and fidr ladie 

Met Lord John in the closs,* 
But the bonniest face amang them a', 

Was handingf Lord John's horse. 

Monie a lord and gay ladie 

Sat dining in the ha', 
But the bonniest &ce that was there, 
. Was waiting on them a'. 

O up bespak Lord John's sister, 
A sweet young maid was she, — 
'^ My brither has brought a bonnie young page. 
His like I ne'er did see; 

But the red flits fast frae his cheek. 
And the tear stands in his ee." 



* C/oM— eutry^ f Handing — holding. 



I 
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Bot «p betpflk Lord John's andwr. 

She spok wT meikle seoni, — 
^* He^s liker a woman giet wi' baiiii. 
Than <mle waitnig'-niaii.'' 

^^ It's yell rise up, my bmrnie boy. 
And gie my steed the hay.'' — 

^^ O that I win, my dear master, 
As jGut as I can gae." 

She took the hay aneath her armj 

The com intil her band; 
But atwe^sn the stable door and the staw,* 

Lady Marg'ret made a stand. 



^^ O open the door, Lady Margarel, 

O open and let me in; 
I want to 8ce if my steed be fed, 
Or my grey hounds fit to rin." 



* /S'tour— Atall. 



I 
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'^ ril na open the door^ Loid Johii) she siii, 
I'll na open it to thee, 
Till ye grant to ifte Mjr ae requeBt, 
And a puir ane it's to me. 

Ye'U gie to me a bed in an out-house. 

For my young son and me. 
And the meanest servant in a' the place,* 

To wait on him and me." 

'^ I grant, I grant, Lady Marg'ret," he said, 
'^ A' that, and mair frae me, 
The very best bed in a' the place 

To your young scm and thee : 
And my mither, and my sister dear. 
To wait on him and thee. 

And a' thae lands, and a' ihae rents. 

They sail be his and thine; 
Our wedding and our kirkingf day. 

They sail be all in^ne." 



P/iace— mansion, f Kirking^>^hvc£^bhig, 
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And he has tane Lady Margaret, 
And row'd her in the silk; 

And he has tane his ain young son. 
And wash'd him in the milk. 



GEORDIE. 



The Editor is inclined to assign the sixteenth 
century as the date of this production. It ap- 
pears to have originated in the Mictions of the 
family of Huntley^ during the reign of Queen 
Mary; and the following passage in Buchanan, 
relates to a transaction which probably gave 
rise to this ballad. — ^^ After this, when the state 
of the public seemed to be somewhat settled, 
the Queen-regent (as now she was called) sent 
out George Gordon, earl of Huntly, to appre- 
hend John Muderach, chief of the family of the 
M^Ronalds, a notorious robber who had played 
many foul and monstrous pranks. It is thought 
that Gordon did not play fair in this expedition; 
so that when he returned without doing the 
business he was sent about, he was kept pris- 
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oner till the time appointed for his answei:. 
Gordon being in prison, the Qaeen-r^^nt's 
council were of different opinions as to his pun- 
ishment. Some were for his banishment for se- 
veral years into France; others for puttii^ him 
to death; but both these opinions were rejected 
by Gilbert, earl of Cassils, the chief of his ene- 
mies. For he foreseeing by the present state of 
tUngis that the peace between the Scots and 
tiM French Would not be long-lived, was not 
for his baiUBhiiient into France; for he knew a 
aiM of 00 crafty a spirit^ and so spiteful at 
t^oee who blamed or envied him, would, in 
the war which the insolence of the French was 
like speedily to occasion, be a perfect ino^idia- 
ry^ and perhapa a general for the enemy. And 
be was more against putting him to death, be* 
cause he thooght no private offence worthy of 
so great punishment, or to be so revenged, as 
to inure the French to spill the blood of the 
nobility of Scotland* And therefore he went 
a middle xray, that he should be fined and kept 
in prison till he yielded up the r^ht whidi he 
pretended to have ov«r Murray, &o. Upon these 
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conditionB hewBBdiamisBed." — Hist. Scat. 1799^ 
vol. 2, p. 222. 

A different, and more oom^dete version of 
this ballad was published in ^^ Johnson's Musi- 
cal Museum;" «nd as that work hsm become ex- 
ceedingly scarce, the Edit«ir i»akea no apology 
for here inserting that version, as being more 
particular in its details. 

There naa a battle in the North, 

And nobles there were many, 
And they hae kilfd Sir Charlie Hay, 

And they laid the wyte on Geordie. 

O he has written a lang letter, 
He sent it to his lady; . 
*< Ye maun cum up to Enbmgh town, 
To see what word's o' Geordie." 

When first she Ippk'd the letter on, 

She was baith red ^d rosy; 
But she had na read a word but twa, 

Till she wallow't like a lOly. 

<< Gar get to me my gude grey steed, 
My menzie a' gae wf me; 
For I shall neither eat nor drink. 
Till £nbrugh town shall see me." 
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And she has mountit her gude grey steed 

Her menzie a' gaed wi' her ; 
And she did neither eat nor drink, 

Till Enbrogh town did see her. 

And first appeared the fatal block. 
And syne the aix to head him ; 
And Geordie cumin down the stair. 

And hands o' aim upon him. 

» 

Bnt tho' he was chain'd in fetters Strang, 

O' aim and steel sae heavy. 
There was na ane in a* the comt} 

Sae bra' a man as Geordie. 

she's down on her bended knee, 
I wat she*s pale and weaiy, — 

« O pardon, pardon, noble king. 
And gie me back my Dearie. 

1 hae home seven sons. to my Geordie dear, 

The seventh ne'er saw his daddie; 
O pardon, pardon, noble king. 
Pity a waefu' lady!** 

<< Gar bid the headin-man mak* haste, 
Our king reply'd fu' lordly; — 

<< O noble king, tak a' that's mine. 
But gie me back my Geordie. 
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The Gordons cam^ and the Gordons ran, 
And they were stark and steady; 

And ae the word amang them a', 
Was, Gordons, keep you ready. 

An aged lord at the king's right hand, 
Says, << Noble king, but hear me; 

Gar her tell down five thousand pound, 
And gie her back her dearie." 

Some gae her maiks, some gae her crowns, 

Some gae her dollars many; 
And she's tell'd down five thousand pound, 

And she's gotten agam her dearie. 

She blinkit bljrthe in her Geordie's face, 
Says, << Dear I*ve bought thee, Geordie; * 

fiut there sud been bluidy bouks on the green, 
Or I had tint my laddie.** 

He claspit her by the middle sma*, 
And he kist her lips sae rosy ; — 
<< The fairest flower o* woman-kind, 
Is my sweet, bonnie lady !*' 



GEORDIE. 



There was a battle in tibe North, 
And rebels there were monie; 

And monie ane got broken he^ds. 
And taken was my €reordie. 

My Geordie 0, my Geordie O, 
O the km I bear to Geordie } 

For the very grund I walk upon 
Bears witness Iloe* Geordie^ 

As she gaed up the tolboo^h stair, 
The cripples there stood monie; 

And she dealt the red gowd them among. 
To pray for her love Geordie. 

* Xoe"— love. 
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And whan she cam into the ball. 
The nobles there stood monie; 

And ilka ane stood hat on head. 
But hat in band stood Oeordie. 

Up bespak a Norlan* lord, 
I wat he spak na bonnie, — 

^ If ye'U stay here a little while, 
Ye'U see Oeordie hangit shortly J 



Then up bespak a baron bold, 
And O but he spak bonnie; — 
^^ If ye'll pay doun five hundred crowns, 
Ye'se get yon true-love GeorcUe/' 

Some lent her guineas, some lent her crowns^ 

Some lent her shillings monie; 
And she's paid doun five hundred crowns, 

And she's gotten her bonnie love Greordie. 

When she was mounted on her hie steed, 
And on ahint her Greordie; 



* iVbr/ii»— North country. 

N 
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t 

Na bird on the brier e'er sang aae dear. 
As the young knight and his ladie: — 

** My Geordie 0» my. Geordie O, 
O the love I bear to Geordie; 
The very stars in ikejirmamenij 
Bear tokens I loe Geordie" 



LORD JOHN 



/« etmienify a different version rfOe ballad <f « The 
BroomfieU HiU;' pubUshed in the Border MinUreUy^ 
voL2,p.2U. 



•* Fll wager^ TU wager/' says Lord Jciin^ 

A hundred merks and ten, 
That ye winna gae to the bonnie broom-fielda. 
And a maid retom again." — 

^^ But Fll lay a wager wi' you. Lord John, 

A' your merks oure again, 
That ril gae alane to the bonnie broom-fielda. 
And a maid return again." 

Then Lord John mounted his grey steed, 
And his hound wi' his bells sae bricht, 
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And Bwiftly he rade to the bonny broom-fields, 
Wi' his hawks, like a lord or knicht. 

^^ Now rest, now rest, my bonnie grey steed, 
My lady will soon be here; 
And m lay my head aneath this rose sae red. 
And the bonnie burn* sae near/' 

But sound, sound, was the sleep he took. 

For he slept till it was noon; 
And his lady cam at day, left a taikenf and away, 

Gaed as licht as a glint| o' the moon. 

She strawed the roses on the ground. 

Threw her mantle on the brier,§ 
And the belt around her middle sae jimp, 
As a taiken that she'd been there. 

The rustling leaves flew round his head, 

And rous'd him frae his dream; 
He saw by the roses, and mantle sae green, 

That his love had been there and was gane. 



• J^MTfi— rivulet, f Taiken — token, f 6/tW— glance. 

§ Brier — ^briar. 
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<^ O whare was ye, my gude grey steed, 

That I coft* ye sae dear; 
. That ye didna waken your master, 

Whan ye ken'd that Jiis loYe. was here." — 

^' I pautitf wi' my foot, master, 
Garr'd a' my bridles ring; 
And still I cried, Waken, gude master. 
For now is the hour and time." — 

^\ Then whare was ye, my bonnie grey hound. 
That I coft ye sae dear. 
That ye didna waken your master. 
Whan ye ken'd that his love was here." — 

" I pautit wi^ my foot, master, 
Garr'd a' my bells to ring; 
And still I cried. Waken, gude master, 
For now is the hour and time." — 

*^ But whare was ye, my hawks, my hawks, 
That I coft ye sae dear. 



Coft — bought, f PautU — stamped. 
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That ye didna waken your master. 

Whan ye ken'd that his lore was here." — 

*^ O wyte* na me, now, my master dear, 

I garr'd a' my yoang hawks sing, 

And still I cried, Waken, gude master. 

For now is the hour and time/' — 

*^ Then be it sae, my wager gane ! 
'Twill skaith frae meiUe iU;f 
For gif I had fomad her in bonnie broom-fields, 
O' her heart's blude y^e'd drimken your filL" 



■■■I iW 



• )Fy<9— blame. 

f * Twin iim^ frae nuUtk ifl^ i. e^ it will keep me inoooent 

of much eviL 



LAIRD OF DRUM. 



Though this prodaction has never appeared in 
any collection, it liae been printed on a broad' 
side in the North, where it is extremely popu- 
lar: the present eopy, howeyer, ifr obtained from 
recitation. 

Drum, the property of the ancient, and once 
powerful family of Irwin or Irvine, is situated 
in the parish of Drumoak, in Aberdeenshire. 
This ballad was composed on the marriage of 
Alexander Irvine of Drum to his second wife, 
Margaret Coutts, a woman of inferior birth 
and manners, which step gave great offence to 
his relations. He bad previously, in 1643, mar- 
ried Mary, fourth daughter of George, second 
Marquis of Huntly. 



LAIRD OF DRUM. 



The Laird o' Drum is a^wooing gane, 
It was on a morning early, 

And he has fawn in wi' a bonnie may 
A-shearing at her barley. 

" My bonnie may, my weel-feur'd may, 

will ye fancy me, O ; 

And gae and be the Lady o^ Drum, 
And lat your shearing abee, O. 

^^ It's I canna fancy thee, kind sir, 

1 winna fancy thee, O, 

I winna gae and be Lady o' Drum, 
And lat my shearing abee, O. 
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But set your love on anither, kind sir, 

Set it not on me, O, 
For I am not fit to be your bride, 

And your hure Til never be, O. 

My Either he is a shepherd mean, 
Keeps sheep on yonder hill, O, 

And ye may gae and speir at him, 
For I am at his will, O." 

Drum is to her father gane, 

Keeping his sheep on yon hill, O; 

And he has gotten his consent 

That the may was at his will, 0.<^-* 

<^ But my dochter can neither read nor write. 
She was ne'er brought up at scheel,* O; 
But weel can she milk cow and ewe, 
And mak a kebbuckf weel, O. 

She'll win:^ in your bam at bear-seed time, 
Cast out your muck at Yule,§ O, 



* Scheel'-^he Aberdeenshii'e protmnciation of schooL 
f ireMticA<— cheese. | AKtn—work. $ ynfe— Chriitmas. 
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She'll saddle your steed in time o' need. 
And draw aff your boots faersell, O." 

*^ Have not I no clergymen? 
Pay I no clergy fee, O? 
I'll scfaeel her as I think fit, 
And as I think weel to be, O. 

ril leam your lassie to read and write, 
And m put her to the scheel, O; 

She^M neither need to saddle my steed, 
Kor draw aff my boots herseU, O. 

But wha will bake my bridal bread, 

Or brew my bridal ale, O; 
And wha will welcome my bonnie bride. 

Is mair than I can tell, O." 

Drum is to the hielands gane, > 

For to mak a' ready, 
And a' the gentry round about, 

Cried, ^^ Yonder's Drum and his lady! 

Peggy Coutts is a very bonnie bride. 
And Drum is a wealthy laddie, 
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]§at he Biicht liae chMen a fai«r nuiteht 
Than onie shepfaerd^s lame." 

Then up bespak hk biidier John, 

Says, ** Ye've deen* us meikle wrang, O, 

YeVe married een below our degree, 
A lakef to a' our kin, O/* 

*^ Hold your tongue, my faridier John, 
I have deen you na wrang, O, 
For Fve married een to wirk and win, j: 
And yeVe married een to spend O. 

The first time that I had a wife. 
She was fiir abeen$ my degree, O; 

I durst na come in her presence. 
But wi* my hat npo* my knee, O. 

The iSrst wife that I did wed. 
She was far abeen my degree, O, 

She wadna hae walk'd to the yetts o' Drum 
But II the pearls abeen her'bree,f O. 



* jDem^-done. f Zaie— «taiD. | To wirk catd tm»— to work 
•nd gain. § ^6ee»p— above. || j&N^-^withoat. f J9ree— brow. 
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Bat an she waB ador'd for as much gold^ 

^ P^gy's foi* beautie, O, ' 
She micht walk to the yetts o' Drum 

Amang gueed* oompanie, O." 

There war four and twenty gentlemen 
Stood at the yetts o' Drum, O, 

There was na ane amang them a' 

That welcomed his lady in, O. ' 

He has tane her by the ipilk-white hand, 

And led her in himsel, O, 
And in thro' ha's, and in thro' bouers, — 
"And ye're welcome, Lady o' Drum, O." 

Thrice he kissed her cherry cheek, 
And thrice her cherry chin, O; 
And twenty times her comely mou', — 
** And ye're welcome, Lady o' Drum, O." 

Ye sail be cook in my kitchen, 
Butler in my ha', O; 

* Gnemf— good. 



/ 
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Ye sail be lady in my eominand, 
Whan I ride far awa, O." — 

'*But I told ye afore we war wed, 

I was owre low for thee, O ; 
But now we are wed, and in ae bed laid, 
And ye maan be content wi' me, O : 

For an I war dead, and ye war dead, 

And baith in ae grave laid, O, 
And ye and I war tane up ag^in, 

Wha could distan your mouls* frae mine, O?" 



* Dittan jfOMf momIi— dittingttiah your dust. 



/ 



JOCK O' HAZELGREEN. 



Thouffh w4pQ$9e$smg much poetical mmi, Mi pro- 
ducHan lays daim to prtttrvalion^ as havw^^ appO' 
rm^y wggetted the idea of Sir Walter Scott 8 Amn- 
tifid Border Ballad ff '* Jock ef HazMeanT The 
firel itanza if thai ballad, which ie given as ancient, 
diffore greatiyfrom the opeanmg one qfthepreeeiU, 



It waa on a morning early, 
Afore day licht did appear, 

I heard a pretty damsel 
Making a heavy hien* 

Making a heavy bier, 

I wonder'd what she did mean, 

* j&tcr—oomplaint. 
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Bat ae the tears came rapping* down,* 
Crying, ** O Joek o' Hazelgreen." 

^' O wliare is this Haaelgreen, maic^ 

That I may him see*"-*- 
^* He is a tieht and proper youth, 

Lives in the soath comitrie. 
His shoulders broad, his arms long, 

O! he's comely to be seen,"— • 
But ae the tears eam rapping doun, 
For Joek o' Hazelgreen. 

^^ Will ye gang wi' me, £ur Hiaid, 
And Vl\ marry ye on my son :" — 

^* Afore I wad go along wi' you» 
To be married on your son, 
rd rather ehoose to bide at hame, 
And die for Hadnlgreen !" 

But he has tane her up behind, 

And spurred on Us horse^ 
Till ance he cam to Bmbro' toun. 

And lichted at the corss.f 

* Bappinff~^ftii\\ng rapidly. f Cor«»— crms. 
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He cofb* to her a petticoat. 

Besides a handsome goun ; 
He tied a silver belt about her waist, ' 

Worth thrice three hunder pimd^ 

And whan he cam to Hazelyetts, 

He lichted doun therein; 
Monie war the brave ladies there, . 

Monie ane to be seen ; 
Whan she lichted doun amang them a% 

She seem'd to be their queen; — 
But ae the tears cam rapping doun, 

For Jock o' Hazelgreen. 

Young Hazelgreen took her by the hand, 

And led her out and in: 
Said, *'' Bonnie lady, for your sake, 

I could be rent and ravin' ;f 
I wad gae a' my lands and rents, 

Though I had kingdoms three, 
If I could hae the great pleasure 

To enjoy thy fair bodie,** 



* Coft — ^bought. 
f Jtent and rdvin* — mad, in the language of lovera. 



I 
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^^ Na mair o' thi%" his fittber said, 

^* Of your mounung let abee; 
I brought the damsel fisur frae bame, 

She's thrice as wae for thee : 
The morn M your bridal day, 

The nicht's your bridal e'en, 
And ril gie ye a' my lands and rents, 
My pleasing son, Hazelgreen." 



DUKE OF PERTH'S THREE 
DAUGHTERS. 



Another version of this ballad, differing con- 
siderably from the present, has been published, 
under the singular title of Babylon^ or the Ban" 
nie Banks of Fordie, in the " Minstrelsy, An- 
cient and Modern;" where it is given as be- 
ing popular in the Southern parishes of Perth- 
shire. The present copy is from Mearns-shire, 
although it would seem to have acquired ^a 
local habitation and a name,' in the former 
county. It appears to relate to the family of 
Drummond of Perth; and though the title of 
^Duke of Perth,' was unknown prior to the 
Revolution, the assumption of it here does not 
lessen the antiquity of the ballad, as it is a well 
known custom among the vulgar, from whom 



Sll 



we have to glean our ' legendary lore,' fre- 
quently to alter the names of persons and p^es 
to suit their own fancy, or caprice: and this bal- 
lad, though really relating to the family alluded 
to, may have formerly borne a more humble 
name, and acquired its present title on the crea- 
tion of the dukedom* 



DUKE OF PERTH'S THREE 
DAUGHTERS. 



The Duke o' Perth had three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Margaret, and fair Marie; 

And Elizabeth's to the greenwud gane 
To pu'* the rose and the fair lilie. 

But she hadna pu'd a rose, a rose, 
A double rose, but barely three, 

Whan up and started a Loudon Lord, 
Wi' Loudon hose, and Loudon sheen.f 



* Ptf*-*pluck. f Loudon sheen-— Xof^um shoes. 
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Will ye be called a robber's wife t 
Or will ye be stickit wi' my bloody knife? 
For pu'in the rose and tbe fair liUe, 
For pa'in them sae fair and free. '^ 



'^Before Fll be called a robber's wife, • 
I'll rather be stickit wi' yoiir bloody knifSe, 
For pu'in the rose and the fair lilie, 
For pu'in them sae fair and freeJ 



n 



Then out he's tane his little penknife, 
And he's parted her and her sweet life, 
And thrown her o'er a bank o' brume, 
There never more for to be found. 

The Duke o' Perth had three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Mai^;aret, and fair Marie; 

And Margaret's to the greenwud gane 
To pu'the rose and the fair lilie. 

She hadna pu'd a rose, a rose, 
A double rose, but barely three. 

When up and started a Loudon Lord, 
Wi' Loudon hose, and Loudon sheen. 



<^Will ye be oalled a robber's wife? 
Or will ye be stickil wi' niy bleody knife? 
For pu'in the rose aad the fair lilie^ 
For pu'in them aae fiur and free.'* 

<<Before I'll be ealled a robber'a wife^ 
ni rather be stiekit wi' your bloody knife, 
For pu'in the nme and the fidr lilie, 
For pn'in them tae fidr and free." 



Then out he'a tane his little penknife. 
And he's parted her and her sweet lift, 
For pu'in the i^ose and the fair lilie^ 
For pu'in them sae fair and frec^ 

The Puke o' Pwth had three daughtei% 
Elizabeth, Margaret, and fair Marie; 

And Mary's to the greenwud gane 
To pu' the rose and the fair lilie. 

She hadna pu'd a rose, a rose, 
A double rose, but barely three. 

When up and started a Loudon Lord, 
Wi' Loudon hose, and Loudon sheen. 
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^O will ye be called a'robber^s wi^? 
Or will ye be stickit #i' my bleody knife? 
For pu'in the rose and the fair- Mlie, 
For pu'in tliem sae ftir and lipee.'' ' 



^^ Before I'll be called a robber^s wife, 
I'll rather be stickit wi' your bloody knife, 
For pa'in the rose and the fiur lilie, 
For pu'in them sae fidr and free." 

But just as he took out his knife, 
To tak' frae her, her ain sweet life, 
Her brother John cam ryding bye, 
And this bloody robber he did espy. 

But when he saw his sister fair. 
He kena'd lier by her yellow hair, 
He call'd upcm his pages three, 
To find this robber speedilie. 

^^My sisters twa that are dead and gaiic, 
For whom we made a heavy maene,* 
It's you that's twinn'df them o' their life, 
And wi' your cruel bloody knife. 

♦ J/oene— -lamentation, f Ttcin«*c/— deprived. 
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iifeje 
Y« «D k knek «■ i 
Or doowB wta dw ftimati Ubi^ 
T«£MdAe 



NOTES 



ON 



DUKE OF PERTH'S THREE 
DAUGHTERS. 



Or thrown into thepoison'd lake^ 

To feed the toads and raUle^mcAe^^^p. 216^ v. 18. 

Those readers who are versant in tales of knigfat-er- 
rantry, will here be reminded of knights, who, in 
search of perilous enterprises, had often to cross nox- 
ious lakes teeming with pestilential vapours, - and 
swarming with serpents, and other venomous reptiles, 
that opposed their baneful and offensive influence to im- 
pede or destroy these bold adventurers. Though the 
« poisoned lake" seems the fiction of romance, yet his- 
tory in her record of human cruelty, shows that the 
use of venomous animals to inflict a lingering and 
painful death, was not unknown in Britain. The 
Saxon Chronicle, in detailing the cruelties exercised 
by the Normans upon the Anglo-Saxons, during the 
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« 

reign of king Stephen, relates that " They squeezed 
the heads of some with knotted cords, till they pierced 
their hrains, while they threw others into dungeons 
swarming with serpents, snakes, and toads." — Henn/s 
Britain, vol. 6, p. 346, This reminds us of the horri- 
ble fate of the warlike Lodbrog, a Danish king, who, af- 
ter successfully waging predatory warfare for a long time 
against the Saxons, was at last taken prisoner by El- 
la, king of Northumberland; and thrown into a dungeon 
full of serpents. He is said to have composed amidst 
his torments, an ho^'oic death song, in which he thus 
laments his fate, and describes his sufferings : — 

Aslanga*s sons would soon draw nigh. 

With utmost swiftness hither fly, 

And arm'd with falchions gleaming bright. 

Prepare the bitter deeds of fight, 

If told, or could they but divine 

What woe, what dire mischance is mine. 

How many serpents round me hang. 

And tear my flesh with poisonous fang ; 

A mother to my sons I gave, 

With native worth who stamp'd them brave. 

Fast to th* hereditary end, 

To my allotted goal I tend. 

Fix*d is the viper's mortal harm ; 

Within my heart, his mansion warm, 

In the recesses of my breast 

The writhing snake has formed his nest. 

Evans s Old BaUadSf vol. 3. . 
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LORD HENRY. 
AND LADY ELLENORE, 



The Editor is tmmred ^ai thii ballad, though ap- 

parentiy of a modem, cast, is of considerable antiquity* 

It is given from, the recitation of a lady who learned it 

forty years ago, from a very oU woman, who in her 

turn, had it from tradition. 



Lady EUenore and Lohl Henry 

Liv'd in the North countrie, 
And they hae pledged their faith and troth 

That wedded they would be. 

Her father waA a baron bauld^ 
Her brother a valiant knicht, 
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And she, her father's ae dochter,, 

A maid>f beauty brieht. 
But they disliked her ain dear ckoiee, 

For he had nae stately bield;* 
He had but a true and loving heart, 

And honour in the field. 

But love is like the rapid stream 
That rushes down the hill; 

The mair they vow'd against her love. 
The mair she loedf him still. 

For they loed ither frae their youth, 
And wont to stray thegitber, j: 

By their twa sells, when little babes, 
To pu' the blooming heather. 

But late on a September nieht, 

Thir§ lovers did agree. 
To meet as they were wont to. do 

Under the aiken|| tree. 



•.BieU— habitotion. f Xoeii— loved. ^ ThegUher^-^ogeOkV. 
5 Tkir — these. || ^tibei»— oaken. 
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Lady Ellen, trusty to the hour, 

Did to the grove repair; 
She waited lang, and very lang, 

But nae Henry cam there. 

^'O what has ctoy'd my Henry dear, 
That keeps him sae frae me; 
There is the stream, and there's the rock. 
And here's the aiken tree." 

But loud, loud b^w the tempest round, 

And rushingcam the rain; 
She call'd aloud on Henry dear, 

But a' her calls were vain! 

Nought could he heard, nought could be seen. 

For a' was darkness there; 
She wrung her hands in weeping wae, 

'Twas bord'ring on despair. 

Then out behind a dark, dark cloud 
The moon shone bricht and clear; 

She thought she saw twa shepherd youths, 
To them she did repair. 



But sic a fddit to Ellen fair ! 

She saw her lover laid 
A corpse beside her brother dear^ 

Row'd in his tartan jdaid ! 

Weely weel, she kenn'd his lovely form^ 

His yellow locks like goU^ 
That still waVd in the surly Mast, 

A sad sicht to behold! 

Her brother still held in his grasp 

A dirk wi' blnde all dyed! 
Her spirit fled, she dropped down 

Close by her lover's side! 

Then at her fether^s lordly ha', 

The breakfast was set down: — 
^^O where's my daughter," says her sire, 
** Is she gane frae the toon ?" 

Then up bespak a wylie page, 
And to his lord did say,^ 
^'Lady Ellen stray'd alane last nicht. 
About the e'ening grey." 
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^^Gae, search for her all up and down, 

Gae, search her favour'd grove; 
I fear she's fallen down the rock, 
For there she aft did rove." 

The storm was o'er, the mom was fair, — 

They soon did them espy^ 
All in a hallow of the hill 

The three corpses did lie. 

O hluidy, bluidy, were the youths, 

All dy'd frae head to heel ; 
They still kept in their deadly grasp 

Their dirks o' truaty steel. 

But Ellen lay as one asleep, 

Her jetty tresses flew 
Around her now pale death-cold cheek. 

And o'er her noble brow. 

When tidings to their father cam. 

He lov'd his children so. 
He fell down lifeless on the ground! 

It was a deadly blow! 
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His lady fiiir had lang been laid 

Down by yon willow tree, 
That now waves o'er her daughter's grave, 

TVith her loVd Henerie. 

« 

Her brother and her father dear 
Sleep sound down by yon brae, 

'Twas a' owing to her brother's proud haart. 
That brought sae mdkle wae. 

Lang may Lord Henrjr's mother look 

Her ain dear son to see; 
He lies beside his Ellen dear, 

Beneath the willow tree. 



HYNDE ETIKT. 



A SANGUINE antiquary might, perhaps, with 
some pTobAbility, diseorer, in this haUadi a irdg^ 
muni of the tale 6t romance of the ^ Reyde Eyt- 
tyn vitht the thre hejdis/ mentioned in the 
^ Complfiynt of Scotland.' Dr. Leydeo, in Us 
pl^ittiAla^ dissertation to that work, p. 285, 
speaking of Siioh romances, remarks that they 
wtt fHihtt lost, or only eidst as popular tales. 

^The JRed Etin i£r still a popular character in 
Scotland; tod, aiicsording to the rulgar etymolo- 
gy of hitf nftttie, is id wajrs represented as an imtfb- 
tiahle gormandizer on red or raw flesh, and ex** 
ekimitig, ds itn the story of Jack and the Bean- 
fttftlk, 

^ Stumk bdti, tsatpok ben, 

I find tbe Mnell df earthly mea." 

P 
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In this ballad, however, he bears a more 
courteous name and character, and seems to 
have lost his ' thre heydis/ and his appetite 
for * quyk men' ; although his gormandizing 
qualities are proverbial in MeamsHshire, where 
the phrase ^ Roaring like a Red EUn^ is ap- 
plied to any one who is clamorous for his vic- 
tuals. 

The reciter, unfortunately, could not re- 
member more of the ballad, although the story 
wa» strongly impressed on her memory. She 
related that the lady, after having been taken 
home by Hynde Etin, lived with him many 
years, and bore him seven sons, the eldest of 
whom, after the etiquiries at his parents detail- 
ed in the ballad, determines to go in search of 
the Earl, his grandfather. At his departure, his 
mother instructs him how to proceed, giving 
him a ring to bribe the porter at her iather*i& 
gate, and a silken vest, wrought by her own 
hand, to be worn in the presence of her father. 
The son sets out, and arrives at the castle, where, 
by bribing the porter, he gets admission to the 
Earl, who, struck with the resemblance of the 
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jonik'to his loBt daughter, and tke similarity 
of the vest to one she had wrought for himself, 
ezamiDes the young man, from'whom he dis- 
covers the fiite of his daughter. He gladly re- 
ceires his grandson, and goes to his daughter's 
residence, where he meets her and Hynde Et- 
in, who is pardoned by the Barl through the 
intercession of his daughter. 



HYNDE ETIN. 



' t 



May Marg'ret stood in her bouer door, 
Kaiming doun her yellow hair; 

She spied some nuts growin in the wud, 
And wish'd that she was there. « 

She has plaited her yellow locks 

A little abune her bree, 
And she has kilted her petticoats 

A little below her knee; 
And she's aff to Mulberry wud, 

As fast as she could gae. 

She had na pu'd a nut, a nut, 
A nut but barely aue. 
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Till up started the Hyode Etin, 
Says, ** Lady! let thae alane/' 



<c 



Mulberry wuds are a' my ainy 

My father gied them me, 
To sport and play whun I thought lang) 

And they sail na be tane by thee*" 

And ae she pu'd the tither berrie, 

Na thinking o' the skaith;* 
And said| " To wrang ye, Hynde Eti», 

I wad be unco laith/^f 



But he has tane her by the yellow Ipckfiis 

And tied her till a tree, 
And said* " 1P<^ sliobting my oommandsji 

An ill death s^ ye dree.'^ 

He pu'd a tree dqjt o' the wud. 

The biggest that was there; 
And he howkit:|: a caTe monie fathoms deep, 

And put May Marg'ret there. 

• iSiaiVA— harm, f ^*^^^ ^''* — ^*^^y '"***' t Howhit — dug. 
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'^Now rest ye there, ye saucie May, 

My wuds are free for tbee ; 
And gif I tak ye to mysell. 
The better ye'U like me/^ 

Na rest, na rest, May Margaret took, 

Sleep she got never nane; 
Her back lay on the cauld, cauld floor. 

Her head upon a stane. 

<^ O tak me out," May Marg'ret cried, 

O tak me hame to thee; 
And I sail be your bounden page 
Until the day I dee." 



He took her out o' the dungeon deep^ 
And awa wi' him she's gane; 

But sad was the day an earl's dochter 
Gaed hame wi' Hynde Etin. 



It fell out ance upon a day, 

Hynde Etin's to the hunting gane; 
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And he has lane wi' him his eldest soil) 
For to carry his game. 

*'0 I wad ask ye something, father, 

An ye wadna angry be ;" — 
'^ Ask on, ask on, my eldest son, 

Ask onie thing at me." 

'^My mother's cheeks are aft limes weet, 
Alas ! they are seldom dry." — 

^* Na wonder, na wonder, my eldest son, 
Tho' she should brast* and die. 

For your mother was an earl's dochter, 

Of noble birth and fame; ^ 
And now she's wife o' Hynde Etin, 

Wha ne'er got christendame. 

But we'll shoot the laverock in the liftf 

The buntlinj: on the tree; 
And ye'U tak them hame to your mother, 

And see if she'll comforted be." 



* Brcut^-hvant. f Laverock in the Kfl-^Urk in the sky. 
\ Buntiin-^Bunting, 
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<< I wad 98k ye aomethioff, mother, 
An* ye wadna angry b^.'*-^ 

^^ Ask on, ask on, my eldest son, 
Ask onie thing at me.'' 

^^Tour cheeks they are aft tuiie9 weet» 
Alas! they're seldom dry:" — 

** Na wonder, na wonder, my eldest son, 
Tho' I should brast and dia» 

For I wQB ^iice ^ wrl's dochter, 

Of noble birth and fame; 
And now I am the wife of Hynde Etin, 

Wh^ ne'er gpt chii^tendAme." 



CLERK SAUNDERS. 



ThefoUowifig U Ae North Country version of this 
popular and pathetic ballad. It is destitute of the con' 
duding port wIM, folknPS (h$ Ar(A rfth Umers^ as 
given in the * Bordfr Minstrelsff.* 



It was a sad and a rainy nicht. 
As ever raln'd frae toun to toun, 

Clerk Saunders and his lady gay, 
They were in the fields sae broun. 

^^ A bed, a bed," Clerk Saunders cried, 
'^ A bed, a bed, let me lie doun; 
For I am sae weet, and sae wearie, 

That I canna gae, nor ride frae toun." 
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^* A bed, a bed," his lady cried, 

^^A bed, a bed, ye'U ne'er get nane; 

# * * # 



For I hae seven bauld brethren, 
Bauld are they, and very rude. 

And if they find ye in bouer wi' me. 
They winna care to spill your blude. 



.<c 



Ye'll tak a lang claith in your hand, 
Ye'll baud it up afore your een; 

That ye may swear, and save your aith, 
That ye saw na Sandy sin yestreen.* 



And ye'll tak me in your arms twa, 
Ye'll carry me into your bed. 

That ye may swear, and save your aith, 
That in your bou'r floor I never gaed." 

She's tane a lang claith in her hand. 
She's hauden'tf up afore her een. 



* Sin yes/reen-^since laat evening, f Hauden*t-^lM^6 it. 
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That she might swear, and save her aith, 
That she saw na Sandy rin yestreen. 

She has tane him in her arms twa, 
And carried him into her bed. 

That she might swear, and save her aith, 
That on her bon'r floor he neyer gaed. 

Then in there cam her firsten brother, 

Bauldly he cam steppin in: — 
*^ Come here, come here, see what I see. 

We hae only but ae sister alive. 

And a knave is in bon'r her wi' !" 

Then in and cam her second brother — 
Says, " Twa lovers are ill to twin:" 
And in and cam her thirden brother. — 
^^O brother, dear, I say the same." 

Then in and cam her foorthen brother,*^ 
'^ It's a sin to kill a sleepin man:" 

And in and cam her fifthen brother, — 
^^O brother, dear, I say the same." 

Then in and cam her sixthen brother, — 
"I wat he's ne'er be'8teer*d* by me:" 

* ^y^ecr'd— disturbed. 
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But in md q»hi W seyenihea brother^-^ 
'^ I l)wr ib» band that sail gar him dee.'^ 

Then out he draw a nut-^brawn vword^ 
I wat he ttript U to Hhe rtroey* 

And ihiV and thr^' Clerk S»iindi9r'i9 body^ 
I wBt he garr'd cauld iron go* 

Then ihey lay Uiere m itber'^ arms 

Until the day began to daw; 
Then kindly to him ahe did I9ays*^ 
^^It's time, my dear, ye were awa- 

Ye are the sleepiest young man," she said, 
That ever my twa een did ^eoi 

YeVe lain a' nioht into my arm«9 
Fm sure it is a shame to be«" 

She turn'd the blankets to the foot. 

And turn'd the sheets unto the wa% 
And there she saw bi^ bloidy wound* 



« ■ ■■ 



* iS^^'of— see note p* 238. 
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<< O wae be to my seventhen brother! 
I wat an ill death mot he dee, 
He's kill'd Clerk Saunders, an earl's son, 
I wat he's kill'd him unto me." 

Then in and cam her fiither dear, 

Cannie* cam he steppin in,— 
Says, ^^Haud your tongue, my dochter dear, 

What need you mak sic heavy meane. 

We'll carry Clerk Saunders to his grave, 
And syne come back and comfort thee:'^ — 
*^0 comfort weel your seven sons, father, 
For tntax etUl n^ver cMifort ae ; 

Ye'll inarrie me wi' thd Queen o' Hearen, 
For man sail never enjoy me I** 



— * — *— ' — * — '-^«-'»«- -» J- ■~...,.^ viijr- 



Conme-^cauttoiuly. 



NOTE 



ON 



CLERK SAUNDERS. 



nen out he dreno a mA4)Town noordf 
I wai he stripi H to the siroe, — ^p. 296, ▼. IS. 

The meaning of the last line, which was explained 
by the reciter, *< / wat he thrust iitothe Aift, (stroe)," 
is obscure; and the ej:planation given is very unsatis- 
fJEustory. The Editor knows of no authority for de- 
fining stroe^ the hilt of a sword ; and he suspects it is 
merely a corruption of strae. He is, therefore, inclin- 
ed to view the meaning of the line as equivalent to the 
phrase, " He slaU it on the strae/* i. e. he drew the 
sword across the straw to give it a keen edge. 

Now he has drawn his trusty brand, 

And slait it on the strae ; 
And through Gil Morice fidr bodie 

He garr'd cauld iron gae. 

Gil Morice. 
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Ye'tt marry me to the Queen o* Hecmeny 
For man sail never enfoy me. — p. 237, ▼. 19. 

In Popish times, the Virgin Mary was called by way 
of eminence, the << Queen of Hearen." The meaning 
of the figucatire expression above quoted, appears to 
be, that the lady, after the death of her lover, wishes 
to devote herself to religious duties, or, in other words 
to become a nmL 



SWEET WILLIAM AND MAY 
MARGARET. 



JUiflM«-JM^*. 



Though this is evidently a sepante and dii« 
tinct ballad from the preceding one of ^^ Ckrk 
Saunders,'' yet the Editor of the Border Wat- 
strelsy has incorporated it with that ballad; not- 
withstanding, it appears that he was infcHrmed 
by the reciter, that it was usaal to separate from 
the rest, that part of the ballad which follows 
the death of the lovers, as belonging to another 
story. " For this, however," says he, " there 
seems no necessity, as other authorities give the 
whole as a complete tale." — ^vol. 2, p. 405. 
The Editor has obtained two copies of this bal- 
lad, as quite unconnected with ^^Ckrk Saunders,*' 
and founded upon a different story. Another 
version of it, in the present form, under the ti- 
tle of '' Sweet William's Ghost," will be found 
in Ramsay's Tea-Table Miscellmiy, and a si- 
milar one in the ^^ Minstrelsy Ancient and Mo- 
dem," titled WiUiam and Marjorie. 



SWEET WILLIAM AND MAY 
MARGARET. 



As May Margaret sat in her bouerie, 

In her boner all alone, 
At the very parting o' midnicht, 

She heard a moumfa' moan, 

'^O is it my &ther, O is it my mother? 
Or is it my brother John ? 
Or is it Sweet William, my un true-love, 
To Scotland new come home?'' 

« 

<^ It is na your father, it is na your mother, 

It is na your brother John: 
Bat it is Sweet WS|^m, your aiu true-lore, 

To Scotland new^JSjMFitie home/'— 

Q 
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^* Hae ye brought me onie fine things, 
Onie new thing for to wear? 
Or hae ye brought me a braid o' lace. 
To snood up my gowden hair?" 

<^ I've brought ye na fine things at all, 

Nor onie new thing to wear. 
Nor hae I brought ye a braid of lace, 
To snood up your gowden hair. 

*^ But Margaret! dear Margaret! 
I pray ye speak to me; 
O gie me back my faith and troth. 
As dear as I gied it thee/' 

'< Your faith and troth ye sanna get, 
Nor will I wi* ye twin, 
Till ye come within my bouer, 
And kiss me cheek and chin." 

<< O Margaret ! dear.Maigaret! 

I pray ye speak t^ me; ' 
O gie me back my faith and trolh^ 

As dear as I gied it thee." 
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" Your faith and troth ye sanna get, 

Nor will I wi' ye twin, 
Till ye tak me to yonder kirk, 
And wed me wi' a ring." 

'^ O should I come within your bouer, 

I am na earthly man; 
If I should kiss your red, red lips, 
Your days wad na be lang. 



(( 



My banes are buried in yon kirk-yard, 
It's far ayont the sea; 
And it is my spirit, Margaret, 
That's speaking nnto thee." 

^^ Your faith and troth ye sanna get. 

Nor will I twin wi' thee, 
Till ye tell me the pleasures o' Heaven, 

And pains of hell how they be." 

^^ The pleasures of Heaven I wat not of. 

But the pains of hell I dree; 
There some are hie hang'd for fauring, 
And some for adulterie." 
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Then Margi'ret took her milk-white hand, 
And smoothed it on his breast; — 

*^ Tak yoar faith and troth, William, 
Grod send your soul good rest." 



QUEEN ELEANOR'S CONFESSION. 



MHMMiA**ytii 



Henry II. of England, while Dake of Norman- 
Aj, married, at the age of nineteen, '^ the fam'd 
Eleanor Datchess of Guienne and Aquitain, 
who had lately been divore'd from Lewis king 
of France, for consanguinity and suspicion of 
adultery, after she had bom him two daugh- 
ters." — Echardf b. ii. c. 1. The great dispari- 
ty in age, and the moral taint which attached 
to her, would lead us to suspect that Henry was 
directed in his choice, more by the allurement 
of several rich provinces in France, than by af- 
fection for the lady. This may account for his 
notorious infidelity to her bed, particularly with 
^ Fair Rosamond,' whom, it is said, Eleanor, 
in a fit of jealousy, caused to be poisoned. 
Whilst our historians charge Eleanor with insti- 
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gating lier 0OII8 to rebel against thdr iaflier, to 
which she was incited hy jealonsy and ill nsage^ 
they do not breathe the slightest suspicion a^ 
gainst her conjugal honour while queen of Eng- 
land* It would, therefore^ appear that the 
ballad has no foundation in truth, other than 
it may allude to her conduct whilst the wife of 
Louis VIL 

The present copy c£ this ballad differs consid- 
erably from the version given in Percy's Be^ 
liques. 



QUEEN ELEANOR'S CONFESSION- 



The queen fell sick^ and very, very sick. 
She was sick and like to dee; 

And she sent for a friar oure frae France, 
Her confessour to be. 

King Henry when he heard o' that. 

An angry man was he; 
And he sent to the Earl Marshall, 

Attendance for to gie. 

^* The' queen is sick," king Henry cried, 

^< And wants to be beshriven; 
She has sent for a friar oure frae France, 
By the Rude* he were better in heaven. 



• JSMfe— The Cnna. 
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Bat tak 70a now a friar's guise, 
The Tcnee and gesture feign. 

And when she has the paidsn em^dl. 
Respond to her, Amen! 

And I will be a prelate old, 

And rit in a comer dark. 
To hear the adventures of my spouse, 

My q^Qse, and her haly spark." 



(( 



My liegef my li^e! how can I iM^lray 
My mistress and my queen) 

O swear by the Rude that no damage 
From this shall be gotten or gien." 



^^I swear by the Rude^'- quoth kkig Henry, 
^* No damage shall be gotten or gite. 
Come, let us spare no cure nor care, 
For the conscience o' the queen. 



" O fathers! O fathers! I'm very, very sick, 
I'm sick and like to dee; 
Some ghostly comfort to my poor soul, 
O tell if ye can gie!" 
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^^ Confess! confess P Earl Mftivhall cried, 
'^ And you shall pardoned be;" 

" Confess! conless!"- the king repfied, 
^^ And we shall comfort gie." 



'^ Oh, how 8^11 I tell ih« sorry) sorry ta)e? 
How can tib,e taile be told 1 
I play!d the. t^H^t wi' tbe Barl IVlarsball, 
Beneath yon cilotib of gold. 

^^ Oh, wasna^ t^t '^ m^ and ii^ery greiat ^? 

But I hope it wiQ i^Mrdoned b^." * 
<< Amen ! AmH^V' qiHMtb the Earl MmibaU» 
And a^yery feiir't heart had he. 

" O dqwn.i'.^he foi?^ iii a bower, 
Beyond*yon 4airk aak*tree> 
I drew a peoknife frae my pockety 
To kill king Heaeria 

^^ Oh, wasna th^.ft spi^, and a Tery great $in? 

But I hope it will pi^rdoBed be." 
^< Amen ! Amen !" qi^oth tb^ Earl Marshall^ 

And a very fear't heart bad be. 
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(C 



O do yoa see yon pretty Httle boy, 
Thaf 8 playing at tbe ba'? 

He is the Earl Marahall's only son,- 
And I loved him best of a'. 



^^ Oh, wasna that a sin, and a very great sm? 

Bat I hope it will pardoned be/' 
<< Amen ! Amen !" quoth the Earl Marahall, 

And a very fear't heart had he^ 

« And do you see yon pretty little girl 

That's a' beelad in green ? 
She's a friar's daughter oure in Fnuice, 
And I hoped to see her a queen. 

*'0h, wasna that a sin, and a yery great sin? 

But I hope it will pardoned be." 
^* Amen ! Amen !" quoth the Earl Marshall, 

And a fear't heart still had he. 

^* O do you see yon other little boy, 

That's playing at the ba' ? 
He is king Henry's only son. 
And I like him warst of a'. 
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^* He^f headed like a Imc V she aaid, 

^ And backed like a bear :'' — 
^ Amen !" quoth the king, in the king's ain voioef 
** He shall be mj only heirP' 

The king lopk'd oyer his left shoulder, 

An angry man was he : — 
** An it wema for the oath I sware^ 
Earl Marshall, thou shouldst dee." 



MARY HAMILTON. 



This north country version of the popular bal- 
lad of ^ The Queen's Abrie,' differs greatly from 
the copy published in the Border Minstrelsy, 
vol. 3, p. 87. The reader is referred to the in- 
troductory note to that copy for the story upon 
which this ballad is apparently founded. The 
Editor has heard the two following stanzas re- 
peated as belonging to another version: 

My lather is the Duke of Ai^le, 

My mothers a lady gay; 
And I, myse], am a daintie dame. 

And the kiog desired me. 

He shaw'd me up, he shaw'd me doan. 

He 8haw*d me to the ha', 
He shaw'd me to the low cellars, 

And that was warst of a*. 



MARY HAMILTON. 



'' Whan I was a babe, and » veiy KUik babe, 
And stood at my mither's knee, 
Nae witcb nor warlock* did nafiuild 
The death I was to df ee« 

But my mither was a proud woman, 

A proud woman and a bauld; 
And she hired me to Qaeen Msarfti hotter 

When scarce eleven years auld. 

O happy, happy, is the maid 
That's born of beauty free ! 



* ^ar/bcA— wizard. 
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It was my dimpling rosy cheeka 
That's been the dule* o' me; 

And wae be to that wordlew wiobtif 
And a' his witcherie.*' 



Word's gane up^ and wor^s gane doim^ 

And word's gane to the ha', 
That Mary Haokilton was wi' bairn. 

And na body ken'd to wha* 

But in and cam the Queen hersel, 
Wi' gowd plait on her hair;-^ 

Says, ^* Mary Hamilton, whare is the babe 
That I heard greet sae sair?" 

^^ There is na babe within my bouer, 
And I hope there ne'er will be; 

But it's me wi' a sair and sick colic. 
And Fm just like to dee." 

But they looked up, they loolced down, 
Atween the bowstersl and the wa', 

t 7>tJe— grrtef. f Weirdkts wJdU— ill-imtod peraon. 

I BowiUrs — bolsters. 
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It*B there they got a bonnie lad*bairii,* 
But it's life it was awa'. 

** Rise npf rise up, Mary Hamilton, 
Rise up and dress ye fine. 
For you maun gang to Edinbruch, 
And stand afore the nine. 



Ye'll no put on the dowie blacky 

Nor yet the dowie brown; 
But ye'il put on the robes o' red^ 
* To sheen thro' Edinbruch town. 



M 



^^ I'll no put on the dowie black, 
Nor yet the dowie brown; 
But I'll put on the robes o' red. 
To sheen tbro' Edinbruch town.'* 

As they gaed thro' Edinbruch town, 
And down by the Nether- bow. 

There war monie a lady fair 

Siching and crying^ ^^ Och ! howf ! 



• Ltid'haim — man-child, f Ochf /low/— oh! alas 
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U 



O weep sa mair for me, ladies. 

Weep na mair |or me ; 
Yestreen I killed my ain bairn, 

The day I deserve to dee. 

What need ye hech ! and howl ladie% 
What need ye how ! for me; 

Ye never saw grace at a graceless fiice,- 
Queen Mary has nane to gie." 



^^6ae forward, gae forward," the Queen she said, 

^^ Gae forward, that ye may see; 
For the very same words that ye hae said, 
Sail hang ye on the gallows tree." 

As she gaed up the Tolbooth stairs, 

She gied loud lauchters three; 
But or ever she cam down again, 

She was condemned to dee. 

^^ O tak example frae me, Maries, 

O tak example frae me. 
Nor gie your luve to courtly lords, 
Nor heed their witchin' ee. 
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^^But wae be to the Queen hersel. 

She micht hae pardon'd me ; 
But sair she's striven for me to hang 
Upon the gallows tree. 

Yestreen the Queen had four maries. 
The nicht she'll hae but three; 

There was Mary Beatoun, Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me. 

Aft hae I set pearls in her hair, 

Aft hae I lac'd her gown, 
And this is the reward I now get, 

To be hang'd in Edinbruch town! 

O a' ye mariners, far and near. 

That sail ayont the faem,* 
O dinna let my father and mither ken, 

But what I am coming hame. 

O a' ye mariners, far and near, 
That sail ayont the sea, 



* JViei»— properly ybom, but hei*e lued to signify the sea, 

R 
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Let na my hA/sr and mitlier ken, 
The death I aon to dee. 

Sae, weep na mair for n»e» ladies, 

Weep na mair for me. 
The mither that kilk her ain bairn 

Deserves weel for to dee." 



NOTE 



ON 



MARY HAMILTON. 



For ye maun gamg to Sdinbmchf 

And stand afore the nine. — p. 255, r. 8. 

Anciently tb« sapreme criminal Court of Scotland was 
composed of nine members, viz. the Justiciar, or Jus- 
tice General, and his eight Deputes, who were called 
Attomaii JueticiariL They had also the privilege of 
being present at the Privy Council, to whom they 
acted as assessors in all criminal matters that came 
before them. 



LORD BEICHAN AND SUSIE PYE. 



Another, version of this ballad^ differing considera- 
bly fiwn ihepresenij will be found in Mr. Jamieson's 
Collection^ vol. 2, p, 17. 



Young Beichan was in London born, 
He was a man of hie degree; 

He past thro' monie kingdoms great, 
Until he cam unto Grand Turkie. 

He view'd the fashions of that land, 
Their way of worship viewed he; 

But unto onie of their stocks* 

He wadna sae much as bow a knee: 

* StoekM^-ohiectM of idolatry. 
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Which made him to be taken straight, 
And brought afore their hie jurie ; 

The savage Moor did speak upridit, 
And made him meiUe iU to dree. 

In ilka shoulder they've bor'd a hole. 
And in ilka bole they've put a tree; 

They've made him to draw earts and wains, 
Till he was sick and like to dee. 

But young Beichan was a Christian bom, 

And still a Christian was he; 
Which made them put him in prison Strang, 

And cauld and hunger sair to dree; 
And fed on nocht but bread and water, 

Until the day that he mot* dee. 

In this prison there grew a tree. 
And it was unco stout and Strang; 

Where he was chained by the middle. 
Until his life was almaist gane. 



* il/o/— might. 



The savage Moor had but «• doolrter^ 
And her name it was Soeie Pfe; 

And ilka day as she took the air, 
Hie prison dodr she passed bya 

But it fiell auee fopcm a day» 

As she was walking, she heard him sing; 
She listened to his tale of woe, ' 

A happy day fear young 



*^ My hounds they all go masterlessy 
My hawks they flee frae tree to tree. 
My youngest brother will h«r my lands, 
My native hind Fll never see,'' ' 

** O were I but the prisonnkeeper. 

As I'm a ladie o' hie d^ee, 
I soon wad set this yonth at large, 
And send h&m ta his ain oountrie.'* 

She went away into her chamber, 
All nicht she never clos'd her ee; 

And when the morning begoud to dawn. 
At the prison door alane was she. 
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She gied the keeper a piece of gowd) 
And monie pieces o' white monie^ 

To tak her thro' the holts and bars. 
The lord firae Scotland she lang'd to see:' 

She saw young Beiehan i^ the stake, 
Which made her we^ inaist bitteriie. 

^^ O hae ye got onie hmds,'' she says, 
^^Qr castles in your ain countrie ? 
It^s what wad ye gie to the ladle fair 
Wha out o* prison wad set you free?'' 



*^ It's I hae houses, and I hae lands, 

Wi' monie castles fair to see. 
And I wad gie a' to that ladie gay, 
Wha out o' prison wad set me free* 



»9 



The keeper syne brak aff his chains. 
And set Lord Beichan at liber tie :— 

She fiU'd his pockets baith wi' gowd. 
To tak him till his ain countrie. 

She took him frae her father's prison, 
And gied to him the best o' wine; 
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And a brave health she drank to him, — 
^^I wish, Lord Beichan, ye were mine! 

It's seven lang years Til mak a vow, 
And seven lang years I'll keep it true; 

If ye'll wed wi' na ither woman, 
It's I will wed na man but you/' 

She's tane him to her father's port, 
And gien to him a ship o' fame,— 
" Farewell, farewell, my Scottish lord, 
I fear I'll ne'er see you again." 

Lord Beichan tum'd him round about, 

And lowly, lowly, loutit* he:— 
^^Ere seven lang years come to an end, 
I'll tak you to mine ain conntrie." 



Then whan he cam to Glasgow town, 
A happy, happy, man was he; 

The ladies a' around him thrang'd, 
To see him come irae slaverie. 

* Loutit — bowed down. 
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His mother she had died o' sorrow, 
And a' his brothers were dead but he) 

His lands they a' were lying waste, 
In ruins were his castles free. 

Na porter there stood at his yett ; 

Na human creature he could see ; 
Except the screeching owls and bats. 

Had he to b^ar him companie. 

But gowd wiU gar the castles grow, 
And he had gowd and jewels free ; 

And soon the pages around him thrang^d. 
To serve him on their bended knee* 

His hall was hung wi' silk and satin, 
His table rung wi' mirth and glee ; 

He soon forgot the lady fair, 
That lows'd him out o' slaverie. 

Lord Beichan courted a lady gay. 
To heir wi' him his lands sae free, 

Ne^er thinking that a lady tsir 

Was on her way frae Grand Xurkie. 
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For Susie Pye could get aa rest) 
Nor day nor nicht could liappy be» 

Still thinking on the Scottish Lordji 
Till she was sick and like to dee. 

But she has boilded a bonnie ship^ 

Weel mann'd wi' seamen o^ hie degree; 

And secretly she stept on board, 
And bid adieu to her ain' countrie. 

But whan she cam to the Scottish shore, 
The bells were ringing saa merrilie; 

It was Lord Beichan's wedding day, 
iVi^ a lady fair o' hie degree. 

But sic a vessri was never seen, 

The very masts were tapp'd wi' gold I 

Her sails were made o* the satin fine, 
Maist beautiful for to behold. 

But whan the lady cam on shore^ 
Attended wi' her pages three, 

Her shoon were of the beaten gowd. 
And she a lady of great beautie. 
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Then to the skipper she did say, 
*^ Can ye this answer ^e to 
Where are Lord Beichan's lands sae braid? 
He surely lives in this countrie.'' 

Then up bespak the skif^r bold, 

(For he could speak the Turkish tongue,) 
^^ Lord Beichan lires not far away. 
This is the day of his wedding/' 

^^ If ye will guide me to Beichan's yetts, 
I will ye well reward," said she, — 
Then she and all her pages* went, 
A very gallant companie. 

When she cam to Lord Beichan's yetts, 

She tirPd gently at the pin, 
Sae ready was the proud porter 

To let the wedding guests come in. 

^^ Is this Lord Beichan's house," she says, 
Or is that noble Lord within?" 

*^ Yes, he is gane into the hall. 

With his brave bride, and monie ane." 
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'^ Ye'U bid him send me a piece of bread, 
Bot and a cup of his best wine; 
And bid him mind the lady's love 

That ance did lowse him out o' pyne,"* 

Then in and cam the porter bold^ 

I wat he gae three shouts and three, — 
** The fairest lady stands at your yetts^ 
That ever my twa een did see." 

Then up bespak the bride's mither, 

I wat an angry woman was she, — 
^* You micht hae excepted our bonnie bride, 
Tho' she'd been three times as fair as she." 

^^ My dame, your daughter's fsir enough. 

And aye the fairer mot she be! 
Bat the fairest time that e'er she was. 

She'll na compare wi' this ladie. 

She ha- a gowd ring on aka finger, 
And on her mid-finger she has three; 

* Lowse him out o' pyne— delivered him out of bondage. 
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She has as meikle gowd upon her head. 
As wad buy an Earldom o' land to thie. 

My lord, she begs some o' your breads 
Bot and a cup o' your best wine, 

And bids you mind the lady's love 
That ance did lowse ye out o' pyne." 

Then up and started Lord Beidian, 

I wat he made the table flee, — 
" I wad gie a' my yearlie rent 

*Twere Susie Pye come owre the sea," 

Syne up bespak the bride's mother, — 

She was never heard to speak sae free, — 
" Ye'U no forsake my ae dochter, 

Tho' Susie Pye has cross'd the sea?" 

" Tak hame, tak hame, your dochter, madam, 
For she is ne'er the waur o' me; 
She cam to me on horseback riding. 

And she sail gang hame in chariot free." 

He's tane Susie Pye by the pulk-white hand. 
And led her thro' his halls sae hie, — 
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Ye're now Lord Beicliaii's lawful wife^ 
And thrice ye're welcome unto me." 

Lord Beichan prepar'd for anothw wedding, 
Wi' baitli their hearts flae fa- o' glee; — 

Says, '^ rU range na mair in foreign landS) 
Sin Susie Pye haa erosa'd the sea. 



Fy!*gar a' oar cooks mak ready; 

And fy 1 gar a' our pipers play; 
And fy! gar trumpets gae thro* the toon. 

That Lord Beichan's wedded twice in a day!*' 

• jF>/— l^te. 
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ERRATA. 



Page 28» foot note, for ao, read meh, 

— 68y line 6, for even, read been, 

— — for the Editor, read He. 

— 69, foot note, for JBriku, read SrmL 

— 79, line 12, for one, read ain. 

— 153 Une 4, after em, add f 

— — foot note, after Twebfe; insert f JS^i»-HKie. 
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